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patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 
a Wells’ filter can be used with complete 
confidence. Write for fuller particulars of these oil filters. 
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Non-ferrous Metals 


Tubes, Rods, Wire, Copper, Brass, Gilding 
Sheet, Strip and Metal, Gun Metal, 
Chill Cast Bars Phosphor Bronze, etc. 


Specialists in the production of non-ferrous alloys 
to customers’ own specifications and requirements. 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON LTD. GI 
DOG POOL MILLS, BIRMINGHAM 30 Clilford 


” and Fazeley St. Mills, Birmingham 5. Offices: London, Glasgow, Manchester and Dublin 
ESTABLISHED 1767 
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compressors 


For the manufacture of 
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Every chemical buyer will want this book. 
If you have not already received your copy 
CH 3139 we shall be pleased to send one on request. 


enquiries to 


MAY & BAKER LID 


Dagenham . "phone: LLFord 3060. Ext, 219 
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SFORAGE MADE SIMPLE 


C S E c 0") STEEL STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
Suitable for all storage requirements, 
giving maximum storage capacity in 
the minimum floor space. A SECO 
Standard Unit is available to suit every 
storage need. All units can be easily 
assembled by unskilled labour on site. 
We also undertake the production and 
installation of storage equipment to 
customers’ own specifications. 


PATENT TILTING BARREL AND DRUM STAND 

Enables one man to handle drum into position. For use 

with standard drums or barrels of 40/60 gallon capacity, 

which can be completely drained without demounting, with 
crip tray-and mesh grid. 




















THE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
GREETS GREEN - W. BROMWICH - STAFFS 
Tel : Tipton 1137-8-9. Grams : Equipit W. Bromwich 
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HORN TRIFLUORIDE 


COMPLEXES FOR POLYMERISATION 








FLUOSULPHONIC ACID HFso; 
FOR USE IN CONDENSATION & ALKYLATION 














BENZO TRIFLUORIDE ¢, 4; CF; 
FOR USE AS DYESTUFF INTERMEDIARY 
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FOR THE CLARIFICATION 
OF LIQUIDS AND THE 
SEPARATION OF SOLIDS 
SUSPENDED IN LIQUIDS 


SAMPLES OF MATERIALS 
CAN BE TESTED FOR 
f a SUITABILITY IN OUR 
LABORATORY 


MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO.LTD. 


BLOOMSGROVE WORKS - NOTTINGHAM | «* 
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CHEMISTRY WORKS ! 


From the simple bunsen burner in the laboratory to the largest plant used 
in chemical works, gas plays an indispensable part. For gas is a scientific fuel, 
flexible, easy to control and clean burning. Gas can be piped anywhere with 


ease. Gas creates no storage 








problems. And gas, for all 
these reasons and others 
too, is often the most 


economical fuel to use. 
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These gas-fired processing tanks, each of 10 cwt. capacity, 
are used for the processing of substitute rubber. 





The Gas Council * | Grosvenor Place * London * SWI 
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In one step via ION EXCHANGE 








Have you considered simplifying your purification process 
by the use of ion exchange materials ? An example of 
this is the removal of excess acid from protein hydrolysate 


in one step instead of in four steps. 

Ion Exchange materials of various types are 
available for many applications. Write for 
details of “‘Zeo-Karb” and “ De-Acidite”’ materials 
and their uses in research and industry described 
in Ion Exchange Booklets 3,4. and 5. Forty years’ e . ~ Ye U TIT 
experience in the use of ion exchange materials 
and the manufacture of plant is at your service. 





lon Exchange 


Our Research Laboratory is always ready to Materials 
co-operate in the solution of your problems. 














THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office & Laboratories : Dept. V.A.25, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London. W.A4. 


Telephone: CHIswick 6431. 
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FLUOR SPAR 
HIGH GRADE 
GLEBE MINES LTD. 


EYAM . . .. . Nr. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address: FLUORIDES EYAM 














Tins for all Trades Home & Export 





' ° NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
iCAPSULING MACHINE for hermetically sealing cans: 
holding liquids. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 
eee. to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc., etc. 


wmv De he Farwig & Co 


patent screw neck. | LEMITED | Est. 1809 


ates 208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT. LONDON. Tel: Battersea 7008 
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SOLVENTS - PLASTICIZERS - INTERMEDIATES 


' The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of chemical 
products to a wide range of industries. These products include: 


ACETAMIDE TECH. 
ACETIC ACID 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
ACETONE 

CELLULOSE ACETATE 
DIETHYL SULPHATE 
ETHYL ACETATE 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 


ETHYL ETHER 

ISOPROPYL ETHER 

METHYL ACETATE 

METHYL CELLULOSE (‘Celacol M’ and 
*Celacol MM ”’ in various viscosity grades) 

MONOMETHYLAMINE (free from di- and 
tri-methylamines) 

TRICHLORETHYL-PHOSPHATE 


Research in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries 
are invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied 


to them. 


The Company’s technical staff is available for consultations or 
discussion and correspondence should be addressed to :— 








Chemical Sales Department 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 
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British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’ and ‘Celacol’ 
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“What’s the translation George?” 


“Oh! They thank us for 
our quotation, which they 
have pleasure in accepting, 
etc., etc. And then they 
go on, ‘May we say how 
favourably impressed we 
were to receive your letter 
and estimate typed in 
Portuguese’ ” 
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By means of interchangeable | ——. 
keyboards, some 25 different a 
commercial languages can be 
typed on one Imperial typewriter. 


Imperial Typewriters 


are worth waiting for 
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Naor IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED. LEICESTER, ENG. aw 











— WEARS E2O PI RUENCIS 


IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 


Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 





THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 


Northern Office and bes Engineer 
T. G. Fegan, Cannonfield, ' ' ham 
Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. yuone: ove 065 


Grams: Evaporator 
‘Phone: Hathersage 333 
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Cut Fuel and Material Costs 


—with Samka Pipe and 
Double Wall Construction 
















Batch Crystalliser with 
Samka Double Wall for 


working steam pressure 
of 60 lbs./sq. in. 


With the Samka Pipe or Double Wall system 
cama vessels can be constructed to withstand far 
—_— higher working pressures than normal 
jacketed vessels made from the same quan- 

4 tity of material. Weight is reduced, and a 
2 substantial saving in costs is effected, par- 
ticularly where very expensive metals are 
employed. The coefficient of heat trans- 
ference of the Samka System also leads to a 
considerable reduction in fuel costs. With 
Samka Piping the heat transfer lies between 
50 and 150 B.Th.U/sq. ft./hr./°F; with 


Samka Double Wall between 250 and 400 
B.Th.U./sq. ft./hr./°F. 


























Vessels for the food, plastics, chemical, 
paint and other industries can be supplied 


in most materials, including steel and Clad 
Steels, Stainless Steel, Nickel, Monel, 
Copper and Aluminium. 


Full information is available on request 
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Nickel steel forged Autoclave for 
internal pressure of 1,800 /bs./sq. in. 


Samka piping externally for high 
pressure water heating at 360°. 


HIGH PRESSURE S5/2V/4))(2) EQUIPMENT 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD., Artillery House, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone: ABBey 3639. 
DU 








RIE FOUNDRY, 
(Telephone: Leven 79 





Telegrams: Durifound, Sowest, London) and 
LEVEN, FIFE, SCOTLAND 
Telegrams: Foundry, Leven, Fife) 


MEMBER OF THE GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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LODGE COTTREL 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 





* 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 
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LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
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MILD STEEL 
JACKETED PANS 
EXPORT 
ENQUIRIES The inner shell thickness 
INVITED allows for }” corrosion 
above the thickness necessary 
for strength 


RokfTis Jenkins ra Lid 
ROTHERHAM Telephone : 4201-6 (6 lines) 
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Information Services in 1950 


T HE impulse to take stock must rank 
as an instinct, so compelling is the 
urge to sum up the factors which have 
combined to give a_ characteristic 
imprint to the year that has passed. 
It would be dishonest accountancy to 
disguise that harsh facts in some 
branches of economic industrial and 
political affairs have cast long 
shadows over 1949—and morbid to 
dwell upon them. The picture would 
be equally distorted, however, were no 
credit entries made in respect of the 
more hopeful influences and events, 
such as the tentative advance to more 
enlightened relationships between 
peoples and groups, which the year now 
gone seems to have presented more 
abundantly than had any of its pre- 
decessors. No year can have seen a 
more sweeping dissipation at the higher 
levels of the wartime habit of secrecy, 
and science and technology, at home 
and in the wider spheres, will be back- 
ward indeed if they do not ultimately 
show rich returns, aided by this new 
facility of making use of vicarious 
experience. 

How long it will be before the results 
begin to materialise will depend upon 
the speed with which new data and 
fresh points of view can be assimilated 
and applied. No one knowing the 





difficulty which is familiar already to 
specialists in nearly all departments of 
science and technology of assimilating 
even the essential portions of the 
current literature will make light of 
the problem which will be presented by 
these large additions now being 
made by the new sources of informa- 
tion from overseas. Little thought, 
in fact, seems to have been given to 
that aspect of the comparatively new 
campaign to place information services 
on a wider footing than ever before, 
except perhaps by those on whom will 
fall the onus of making full use of the 
new facts. Formidable as will be their 
task, even they would not wish to see 
the process arrested, although the need 
to provide new aids to the existing 
‘* digestive system’’ is apparent to 
most of them. 

The outstanding contrast between 
1949 and all its predecessors in the free- 
ing of information has perhaps been 
the reception in the U.S.A. of 16 “‘ pro- 
ductivity teams’’ recruited from 
British industries, including iron and 
steel founding and fertiliser production. 
These teams have as a rule been re- 
ceived in American counterpart estab- 
lishments with more candour than 
might have been shown to a fellow 
operator in America. The preliminary 
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report of the iron and steel founders, in 
its length and far reaching character, 
gave a foretaste of the meticulous 
study which will be required of many 
other industries, including soon the 
dyestuffs, as the practice of match- 
ing British and American’ ex- 
perience is extended into additional 
fields. Such _ preliminary _ reports, 
it is wise to remember, are little 
more than starting points of long dis- 
cussion within each industry, and from 
these alone will useful permanent 
judgments be distilled. The readiness 
with which the iron and steel men have 
voluntarily collaborated since their 
return proves that they have few 
doubts about the prospects of good 
results of applying the lessons they 
received. The same kind of benefit 
can be expected to accrue in varying 
degrees to all the industries engaging 
in the same mission, but none will be 
able to evade the relatively heavy res- 
ponsibility of carrying on widespread 
consultation here to make sure that the 
fruits of a unique opportunity are not 
squandered. 

The productivity team principle is, 
however, only one among many evi- 
dences of the rising tide of specialised 


information. During the latter half of 
1949 the 18 countries collaborating in 
the organisation of European Economic 
Co-operation were conferring on means 
of providing mutual aid in the scienti- 
fic and technical fields. One of the 
main principles is, of course, the ex- 
change of special literature and they 
have recognised that far more thought 
will have to be given to ensure full use 
is made of the information than to the 
means of distributing it. The first 
eoncrete result of this collaboration 
materialised in the starting on January 
1 of the system for the exchange be- 
tween all the OEEC countries of 
Government-published _ scientific and 
technical literature, of which the dis- 
tributors here will be the TIDU depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. 

It becomes clear that an essential 
condition if all these new attempts to 
secure candid exchanges are to achieve 
their objects is that there should be 
given at least as much time and facili- 
ties for digesting the reports as were 
employed in their preparation. At a 
time when leisure is one of the scarcest 
commodities in any productive industry 
that represents in itself a problem of 
some magnitude. 
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Notes and Comments 


Advances in Ultrasonics 


HE emergence of the principle of 
employing inaudible vibrations 

from the more or less experimental 

stage to the status of a practical addi- 

tion to the scientific tools used by 

industry may have been brought about 
by recent work in one of the larger 
British electronic research groups, 
some interesting results of which are 
described elsewhere in this issue. Some 
ultrasonic generators have, of course, 
already made a welcome contribution 
in expediting one or two industrial 

operations, such as the precipitation of 
air-borne particles; but, compared with 
the extreme diversity of services of 
which ultrasonics may be capable, 
nearly all the benefits would seem to be 
in the future. Among the possibilities 
for useful development are the deter- 
mination of size and properties of 
certain molecules, testing of materials 
and thickness measurement § and 
auxiliary aids in distillation, extrac- 
tion, emulsification, oxidation and poly- 
merisation. That far from complete 
list was mentioned at the recent 42nd 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in America, where 
intense interest has been shown in the 
industrial prospects. There appears 
to be no firm evidence that the U.S.A. 
enjoys any substantial lead in practice. 
Now, to focus attention on ultrasonics, 
the American chemical engineers are 
sponsoring a review of the whole field, 
in ten papers, two of which will be pre- 
sented monthly. The technology of 
ultrasonics may prove to be one of the 
most rewarding fields for implement- 
ing proposals for Anglo-American 
exchanges of information. This country 
would seem to be well endowed to give 
good value for information it receives. 


American Chemicals Census 


F there is any argument in favour 
of a census of production in the 


. United Kingdom which would counter- 


balance to some extent the fabulous 


amount of paper work entailed it 
might well be the advantage, which 
the U.S.A. enjoys, of having a clear 
picture of the state of development of 
individual industries. The census of 
manufactures which the U.S.A. saw in 
December for the first time since the 
war seems to justify all that has been 
claimed for the expansion of American 
chemical industries during war and 
since. It is of incidental interest that 
even in the U.S.A. it takes a year to 
produce such a gargantuan account. 
The results are those of 1947, but they 
are sufficiently arresting as evidence of 
what a post-war chemical industry can 
attain to discount the circumstance 
that they are not quite up to date. 
Not unexpectedly, it is in the field of 
medicinal chemistry that the most 
unprecedented advances in_ produc- 
tion have been made since 1939. In 
that year commercial output of medi- 
cinal chemicals represented a value of 
just over $21 million. In 1947 that 
figure had been raised by more than 
800 per cent—to $201.76 million. 
Biological products and botanical ex- 
tracts each achieved an increase of 
about 100 per cent, and pharmaceutical 
preparations of nearly 200 per cent. 


Tonnage and Dollar Increases 


EW branches of American chemical 
industry failed to make at least a 
two-fold increase between 1939 and 
1947, and, although some of this must 
be attributed to the steep rise in world 


prices, much more than this was 
needed to produce such phenomenal 
rises as those of industrial organic 


chemicals ($810 million to $3066 mil- 
lion), paints ($510 million to $1537 
million) and vegetable and animal oils 
($391 million to $2045 million). Refer- 
ence to one tonnage figure, the output 
of 100 per cent sulphuric acid, which 
in 1947 was 10.78 million tons against 
4.79 million in 1939, shows that these 
are not merely financial phenomena. 
That the U.S.A. now enjoys a long lead 
in the production of synthetic fibres 





- 


and plastic materials is not news, but 
the 1947 value—$705 million for fibres, 
instead of $247 million, and $483 mil- 
lion for plastics against $83 million 
eight years ago—convincingly testifies 
how profitable their enterprise has been. 


Dr. James Young 


| July this year will be com- 
memorated the centenary of the be- 
ginnings of the Scottish shale oil in- 
dustry, which developed from _ the 
patent obtained in 1850 by Dr. James 
Young for producing paraffin oil and 
paraffin from bituminous coal by slow 
distillation. The Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, will be the meeting 
place for a gathering of experts at the 
second Oil Shale and Cannel Conference 
organised by the Institute of Petro- 
leum, and Prof. W. M. Cumming will 
deliver the James Young Centenary 
lecture. James Young, born on July 
13, 1811, the son of a joiner and at first 
a joiner himself, owed his escape to 
wider fields largely to Thomas Graham, 
whose evening lectures he attended at 
the Andersonian College. He became 
his assistant and accompanied him to 
University College, London, in 1837. By 
then, he had founded lifelong friend- 
ships with David Livingstone and Lyon 
Playfair, and the latter’s was the in- 
fluence which first turned his attention 
to mineral oils. After some years of 
experimentation on various types of 
coal, Young, on October 17, 1850, took 
out a patent “to obtain . . . paraffin 
from bituminous shales ” by. slow dis- 
tillation, the specification being com- 
pleted on April 16, 1851. He found 
that ‘‘ Boghead coal” or ‘ Torbane 
Hill mineral’? was most suitable for 
his purpose, giving a yield of 120 
gallons of crude oil per ton. As in the 
case of the early days of the gas in- 
dustry, there was much litigation. 
Attempts were made to show that 
Young’s ideas had been forestalled, 
and also to prove that the mineral at 
Torbane Hill was not coal. Had this 


contention been upheld it would have 
destroyed the value of his patent. 
Among his other work the Scottish 
addition of 


chemist suggested the 
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caustic soda to bilge water to prevent 
rusting of iron ships (afterwards 
adopted in the Royal Navy). 


Changes in Africa 


ONSPICUOUS changes have been 

brought about at an unparalleled 
rate since the war in the conventional 
outlook by industry and commerce on 
the significance of South Africa. Recog- 
nition is paid to the fact that indus- 
irialisation is being grasped in several 
of the great territories whose produc- 
tions in the past were few and 
specialised in the setting up of produc- 
tion branches or subsidiaries by a 
number of United Kingdom manufac- 
turers, especially of paints and asso- 
ciated materials. Even though the 
transformation will probably lag 
behind the most optimistic forecasts, 
there is abundant: evidence to show 
that the determination to make much 
fuller use of the natural wealth of 
territories such as Northern Rhodesia, 
for which £67,600 has now _ been 
granted for mineral research, and 
Southern Rhodesia is much more than 
a temporary policy. One of the pro- 
jects promising ultimately to bring big 
changes in the scope of African indus- 
tries is Southern Rhodesia’s firm 
intention to produce oil on a large 
scale from the great coal reserves at 
Wankie. The latter are sufficient, it 
is said, to enable the two existing 
collieries, which have been raising 
2 million tons a year since 1943, to 
maintain that relatively high rate for 
about 2000 years. The local Govern- 
ment meanwhile has acquired most of 
the Wankie concession’s coal (for the 
modest price of £350,000) and contem- 
plates raising about £10 million for the 
oil plant when the mass of technical 
problems, on which a number of 
specialists in this country are now 
at work, have been satisfactorily 
answered. Although the Southern 
Rhodesian Government now controls 
about 90 per cent of the readily avail- 
able coal at Wankie, a State monopoly 
does not seem to be contemplated. 
Coal is being conserved for any com- 
pany which will undertake the oil 
conversion processes. 
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PLANT ORDERS FOR U.K. 
Larger Proportion for Fertilisers 


HE allocation to British engineering 
interests of Indian orders for fertiliser 
producing plant, larger than was originally 
cenieaaael, is likely to be a result of 


devaluation of British and Indian cur- 
rency, ; 
A specific instance is the project at 


Bhadravati, Mysore (THe CHemicaL AGE, 
60, 424) to provide plant for larger ammo- 
nium sulphate capacity and a new installa- 
tion to yield ammonium nitrate. Plant 
orders in Britain are now expected to 
represent the equivalent of $1.6 million. 

The erection of the complete plant is 
estimated to cost some £2 million and, 
before devaluation, the Indian directors of 
the project had intended to purchase all 
the necessary machinery from U.S. firms. 
Recently, however, two senior representa- 
tives, Mr. P. R. Balakrishnan, and the 
executive engineer, Mr. L. C. M. Reddy, 
fiew to the U.S.A. and then to Britain for 
the purpose of reducing dollar expendi- 
ture, 

As a result, it is now reported that pur- 
chases of American equipment are 
expected to amount only to about $2 
million. Other soft currency countries 


besides Britain will also contribute. 








Fatal Accidents Increase 


NUMBERS of fatal industrial accidents 
in November totalled 125, eleven more 
than the previous month, but one fewer 
than in November 1948. 

Five deaths were associated with chemi- 
cals, oils, soaps, etc. (one more than in 
Oc tober, 1949), while metal extracting and 
refining accounted for one; metal conver- 
sion, four; other metal trades, one. 

Cases reported under the Factories Act, 
1937. or the Lead Paint (Protection 
Against Poisoning)’ Act, 1926, in the U.K. 
in November showed one death was due to 
anthrax in the handling and sorting of 
hides and skins. 

All cases reported under the two acts 
numbered 35, as follows :—Lead poisoning 
two (shipbreaking, one; pottery, one); 
other poisoning (compressed air illness) 
ten: anthrax, three; epitheiomatous ulcer- 
ation (skin cancer), twelve (pitch, seven; 
tar. three; oil, two); chrome ulceration, 


eight (mannfacturing of bichromates, two; 
chromium plating, five; other industries, 
one). 


B 





FUEL CONSERVATION 
Extension of Government Service 


SAVING of about 15 per cent in fuel 

consumption by large industrial under- 
takings burning coal or oil, is said to be 
possible as a result of investigations made 
by a mobile testing unit of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power (THe Cuemicau AGE, 59, 
781). Immediate extension of this service 
is, therefore, to be carried out and three 
additional units are to be brought into 
operation. 

To show the success of results obtained 
by experimental operation of the scheme 
during the past year, a Press conference 
and demonstration were held this week at 
Luton, organised by the Ministry, in col- 
laboration with Laporte Chemicals, Ltd, 

At one factory, states the Ministry, a 
survey of steam and power generating 
plant and heat and power utilisation re- 
vealed potential savings of nearly £20,000 
on annual costs. This was partly achie ved 
by more efficient operation of boilers and 
turbines and partly by simple modifica- 
tions at various stages of the process. 

At another works, only a few of the 
extensive range of instruments installed 
were ‘functioning correctly. After tests 
lasting 10 days the management agreed 
that about 3000 tons of coal a year could 
be saved. 

To prevent the full cost of operating the 
service from falling upon the public, firms 
requiring the mobile units are to be asked 
to make a payment of £15 for each day 
a van is employed, towards maintenance 
and running costs. A preliminary survey 
can be made without obligation. 





African Science Council 


A PERMANENT pooling of techniques 
and resources for assisting scientific re- 
search is envisaged as the result of the 
recent meeting at Witwatersrand Univer 
sity, Johannesburg, of science experts 
from five governments. (THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 61, 680). 

It is expected that a result of the 
recommendations wil! be the appointment 
of a council ‘‘ composed of scientists 
representative of both the subjects and the 
regions concerned, presided over by a 
scientist with a knowledge of African prob- 
lems.’’ One of the principal functions of 
such a council would be to encourage and 
establish contacts between research 
workers in the same or related fields, or 
in the same geographic regions. 
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NEW YEAR HONOURS 
Distinctions for Industry & Research 
IR STEPHEN BILSLAND, one of the 


principal figures in the iron and steel 
industry and an authoritative spokesman 
for industry in national affairs, is created 
a baron in the New Year Honours List. 
Sir Stephen Bilsland, lately returned from 
leading a mission, sponsored by the Scot- 
tish Council, to study N. American 
markets. Other honours conferred, among 
which were peerages for five labour M.P.s, 
include these :— 


Knight Bachelor: JoHN CoLDBROOK 
HANBURY-WILLIAMS, chairman of Court- 
aulds, Ltd., for public services. K.B.E.: 


FREDERICK BRUNDRETT 
scientific service. C. 
chief scientist, H.M. 
tion Establishment, Portland; N. H. 
Jones, H.M. dep. chief inspector of fac 
tories, Ministry of Labour; F. Kipp, 
director of Food Investigation, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research; 
Pror. A. M. Tynpa.i, chairman, National 
Physical Laboratory executive committee. 
O.B.E, (Civil Division): H. T. CRanrre.p, 
provincial advisory chemist (soils), Minis- 
try of Agriculture; J. V. Fott, managing 
director, Muirhead & Co., Ltd; T. Goopry, 
senior principal scientific officer, Rotham- 
sted experimental station; E. Grirritus, 
senior principal scientific officer, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research; 
H. Hepworrn, delegate managing direc- 
tor, — Chemical Pharmaceuticals, 
Ltd.; J. PEARCE, director, British Cast 
Tron ocaeae Association. a 8 ae 
G. E. Hot en, Controller, Dyestuffs Cen- 
trol, Board of Trade. M.B.E.: Joun 
Epwarpd BRoOoMHEAD, superintendent of 
limeburning, Hindlow Works, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


, chief of the R.N 
: 3 ANDERSON, 
Underwater Detec 





Plant Oeden for Ansteilie 
PURCHASE of plant and equipment, esti- 
mated to cost £A7.75 million, has been 
approved by the Victorian Government for 
the Australian State Electricity Commis- 
sion’s coal briquette project at Morwell. 

Orders, totalling more than £A3.5 mil- 
lion have been placed in the United King- 
dom for a complete boiler plant and three 
generators. The boiler plant is to be made 
ly Mite hell Engineering, Ltd., at a cost 
(delivered) of £A2.85 million. The three 
generators will be installed by Metropoli- 
tan Vickers Export Co., Ltd., at a landed 
cost of £A773,000._ The main plant order, 
worth £A4 million, has gone to Maschinen- 


fabrik, Buckau A.G. 


GERMAN-U.S. AGREEMENT 
Liaison in Agricultural Chemicals 
HE marketing of certain new insect 
cides developed by the German chemi 
cal company, Farbenfabriken Bayer, will 
be undertaken by a new American firm, 
as yet unnamed, which will be a jointly- 
owned subsidiary of the Geary Chemical 
Corporation and the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Company. The new firm will also 
engage in production of the insecticides. 
Production and marketing of the new 
chemical products in America will be under 
terms of a contract entered into between 
Bayer and Geary Chemical, which has been 
approved by both American and British 
occupation authorities in Western (:er- 
many. 


U.S. Technology 


Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Bayer Company in Germany will make 
available to Geary Chemical Corporation 
current and future scientific and manufac- 
turing discoveries in the agricultural 
chemical field, as developed in ‘the Bayer 
laboratories at Leverkusen and Elberfeld, 
Western Germany. ; 

Extension ef Geary Chemical Corpora 
lion’s agreement with Bayer to cover 
other agricultural products such as fungi- 
cides, rodenticides, and plant hormenes, 
is provided for, as is the exchange ot 
related technical and scientific data. 


Oil and Fats Prices 


IT is officially announced that no change 
will be made in the prices of refined oils 
and imported edible animal fats allocated 
to primary wholesalers and large irade 
users during the eight-week period ending 
February 25. —— the five-week period 
ending February 4, the following changes 
will, however, be. made in the prices of 
palm oil and Australasian inedible tallows : 

Palm Oil: From £97 15s. to £99 per ton 
c.i.f. in bulk, plus £1 per ton for loaned 
drums, and an extra £1 10s, for delivery 
in returnable casks. 

Australasian Inedible Tallows: Ranging 
from £102 10s. per ton c.i.f. (basis casks 
or drums) for prime mixed (no change) to 
£99 15s. to £80 for low and no colour. 

Tallow supplied in barrels or tierces will 
cost £1 15s. per ton extra. The prices of 
all other unrefined oils and fats and tech- 
nical animal fats allocated to primary 
wholesalers and large trade users are un 


changed. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORT GROUP 


Practical Objectives of New Organisation 


EGOTIATIONS which have been in 
progress for several months have 
resulted in a decision to merge, as from 


January 1, the Pharmaceutical Export 
Group with the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industry, under which 


latter title the joint organisation will be 
carried on. 

A statement issued by the new group 
says that it was regarded as an essential 
feature of the merger that the joint organ- 
isation shall provide at least as good an 
export service to its members as was 
enjoyed by the members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Export Group. Not least impor- 
tant, it was insisted that there should be 
a guaranteed and adequate representation 
of export interests on the governing body 
of the joint organisation. 

Two executive bodies have been created 

one for home and one for export matters 
—-and it is intended that the delegation to 
them of many of the immediate and prac- 
tical problems affecting the industry will 
cnable the council of the association to 
give more time and thought to questions 
of long-term policy in the interest of the 


industry’s suture development and _ pro- 
gress. 
Many such matters, which indirecily 


may be of as much importance from the 
standpoint of the industry’s place in the 
national economy as from that of indivi- 
dual firms’ themselves, have already 
engaged the attention of the former coun- 
cil of the association. Among the objects 
of the association is the promotion of effi- 
ciency within the industry, and one of the 
ways in which this is being pursued at 
the present time is the preparation of a 
manual on costing, which is now nearing 
completion. 


Stimulating Productivity 


Other matters which are receiving the 
council’s attention are the question of 
stimulating productivity in the industry 
by means of the mutual interchange of 
knowledge already existing among firms 
in this country, and by- the suggested 
organisation of a team to Visit American 
establishments under the auspices of the 
Anglo-American Productivity Council. 

A committee has been set up to advise 
the association council from time to time 
on the relative value of exhibitions, and 
to co-operate with the promoters of those 


exhibitions in which members of the indus- 
try are interested with a view to effecting 
practical improvements where possible. 
The council is also making a survey of the 
needs of the industry in regard to trained 
pharmaceutical] personnel. 

On the export side activity is being par- 
ticularly directed to the possibilities of 
increasing the industry’s exports to the 
dollar markets, especially Canada, 


Dominions Customers 


Value of exports of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts—principally to India, Pakistan, 
South Africa, British West Africa, Austra- 
lia, and Egypt—increased from £12,807,151 
in 1946 to £16,790,000 in the first 11 
months of 1949. 

Officers of the newly constituted asso 
ciation are :—President: Mr. R. L. Taylor 
(Johnsons of Hendon, Ltd.); vice-presi- 
dent: Mr. J. C, Hanbury (Allen & Han 
burys, Ltd.); hon. treasurer: Mr. H. C, H. 
Graves (Vitamins, Ltd.); trustees: Mr. 
H. J. Baker (Duncan, Flockhart & Co., 
Lid.), Mr. J. Stuart Hills “ Beil, 
Hills & Lucas, Ltd.) and Mr. J. W. Wig- 
eg (Wigglesworth, Ltd.); secretary : 


Mr. W. Robinson; assistant secretary : 
Mr. : Duckworth; assistant secretary 
(export) Mr. J. M. Kirkness. Elected 


members of the council include represen 
tatives of virtually all the principal pro 
ducers of pharmaceuticals. 


Selling U.S. Schering Group 


THE acting director of the U.S. Office of 
Alien Property, Mr, Harold L. Baynton, 
expects that the Government wil! complete 
the sale of the Schering Corporation some 
time during the spring of 1950. The drug 
manufacturing firm, seized by the U.S. 
Government as alien property at the outset 
of World War II, is one of the largest in 
size, after the General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, still being held by the Justice 
Department. The pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing firm, with headquarters in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, registered sales 
in excess of $12 million in 1948. It is 
reported that over 250 inquiries from 
potential buyers have been received. Law 
suits by other claimants’ of — the 
Government-owned stock have been 
settled. 
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NEW FATTY ACID PROCESS 


U.S. Fractionation Method in Lancashire 


FTER three years of intensive activity, 


a plant will be completed at Little- 
borough in Lancashire within a few weeks 
to distil fatty acids by a fractionation pro- 
cess producing commercial quantities of 
fatty acids of hitherto unobtainable purity. 
These fatly acids will be marketed under 
the trade name of Disiec. 

The company, Hess Products, Ltd., has 
taken over in Britain the patent rights of 
the process from the American pioneers in 
that field, Armour and Company ot 
Chicago, the meat packing and chemical 
organisation. All the capital has been 
raised in this country and at present 
zmounts to well over £250,000. The unit 
will have an annual production of 15.000 
tons. 


Research Work 


The process is very similar to that em- 
ployed in the distillation of petroleum and 
has been developed and brought to its 
present pitch of efficiency by the research 
work of Armour and Company. There had 
been limited technical improvement in the 
distillation of fatty acids, and fractional 
distillation offered the greatest advance 
in the technique of separation. 

The pioneer work on _fractionating, 
started before the war, encountered great 
difficulties associated with designing 
equipment which would withstand the 
highly corrosive action of fatty acids and 
would produce pure fractions without 
harming the products through the employ- 
ment of high temperatures. One by one, 
the difficulties were overcome, permitting 
a great advance in fatty acid technology. 

The site at Littleborough has _ been 
chosen because it is conveniently — 
the ports of Hull and Liverpool and is 
enly fourteen miles from the dock system 
of Manchester. There are 10 acres and 
further space for development. 

The plant consists essentially of a series 
of fractionating columns containing bubble- 
cap trays of the latest design. The 
columns operate under high vacuum, and 
steam can be injected as desired to assist 
close fractionation and reduce operating 
temperatures, 

The whole of the distillation unit is con- 
structed of stainless steel, and a tremen- 
dous amount of research lies behind the 
choice of the expensive alloy used. The 
main distillation unit is being erected by 
the engineers, Foster Wheeler, Ltd., of 


Wheeler Corporation 
Design and drawings of the 
prepared in the U.S.A., the 
London company being responsible for 
erection. The whole of the fabrication and 
construction of this plant has been carried 
out by British engineers with British 
labour. 

Heat transfer is by means of diphenyl 
vapour and a 6 million B.Th.U. diphenyl! 
boiler is being used initially; additional 
units are soon to be installed. This fur- 
nace is fully automatic and is equipped 
with air operated control instruments for 
regulation of pressure, temperature, etc., 
and has an elaborate system of electrically 
operated safety devices. 

The heat exchangers used in the distilla- 
tion unit itself are the result of years of 
experiment in design and ensure large 
scale operation under conditions which 
prevent any thermal decomposition of the 
stock being handled, and the small losses 
how sustained in operation should be re- 
flected in the attractive prices of the 
finished materials, 

Automatic control is used on the dis- 
tillation unit even more lavishly than on 
the diphenyl boiler. Air operated con- 
trollers regulate flow, heat input, vacua, 
reflux, stream coolers, vapour condensers, 
etc., and render it possible to control 
within fine limits a complex installation 
some 100ft. high, with more than 1000 
regulation points. 


London, and Foster 
of New York. 


plant were 


Distillation Control 


The instrumentation is all centralised in 
a distillation control room and_ process 
control engineers supervise works opera- 
tions at this point. In addition to the 
main laboratories, a plant laboratory is 
located next to the control room so that 
an analytical check can be made at close 
intervals on all product streams. 

Specially designed pumps are housed in a 
centralised pump room, and are installed 
in duplicate to ensure continuity of opera- 
tion. These are in stainless steel, and con- 
sist of many types, capable of pumping 
crude fats at 150° F. or fatty acids up to 
500° F. 

The distillation arrangement is’ the 
heart of the installation but a considerable 
amount of ancillary equipment is also 
necessary. Tank farms are available for 
crude fats, fatty acids prior to distillation, 
and finished products. The tank farm for 
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the finished products is of special import- 
ance. These tanks are closed, and con- 
structed of high purity aluminium, and 
inert gas atmospheres are maintained in 
them to protect the fractionated acids as 
made. The heating is thermostatically 
controlled to avoid the possibility of 
damaging sensitive materials. 

High pressure splitting of the crude fats 
and oils is used and a battery of stainless 
steel autoclaves is available for this pur- 
pose, the stainless steel being over 1 in. 
thick. High, medium and low pressure 
steam boilers are installed, together with 
extensive glycerol treatment and evapora- 
tion plant, 

Elaborate precautions have been taken 
to ensure against contamination, and 
separate pipe networks exist for saturated 
and unsaturated acids. Illuminated sight 
boxes are liberally used to give visual 
examination of products at many process 
stages. Much equipment is provided for 
varied processing of products, and new 
facilities for such items as flaking and 
straight distillation. The cooling water 
circulating installation and the internal 
water purification plant have been con- 
structed on a scale large enough to accom- 
modate expansion of activities. 

In the actual process, the hydrolysed oils 
or fats are carefully washed and settled in 
the splitting section, and are then stored 
in a tank farm prior to distillation. Any 
oil or fat can be handled as desired, as the 
distillation unit is designed to be ex- 
tremely flexible and can separate the com- 
ponents of a great variety of charge stocks. 
The dry stock is pumped at controlled rate 
to the first of a series of fractionating 





[Courtesy Hess Products, Ltd. 
Battery of reception tanks for fatty acids 
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[Courtesy,Hess Froducts, Ltd. 


The distillation unit and (left) the Dow- 
therm boiler house. The pump house and 
control room are seen on the right 


towers. Each tower is complete with 
Dowtherm heat exchanger, vapour conden- 
ser, tube jet, reflux accumulator, control 
gear, instruments and pumps. 

The object of the process is to remove 
fractions of increasing boiling point as the 
stock flows through the tower series. For 
this purpose the towers are maintained at 
different levels of vacuum and tempera- 
ture, and varying reflux ratios and input 
of superheated stripping steam are used. 
For example, the first tower is operated 
at 35 to 40 mm. at the top with low reflux 
ratio, removing the lowest boiling point 
fraction of all which contains odour bodies 
and some of the unsaponifiable. This 
initial tower serves also to dewater and 
remove dissolved gases from the stock. 

This initially treated stock is then 
pumped to further towers which operate 
under vacuum of 3 to 5 mm, at the top, 
and here extensive reflux ratios are em- 
ployed to separate the component acids 
whose boiling points differ by some 20°C. 
each two-carbon interval. Later multi- 
tower distillation stages prepare acids 
with a purity higher than 90 per cent. It 
is possible to operate the tower series in 
varying ways and three, four or five frac- 
tions can be obtained as desired. 

(continued on page 12) 
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Petrochemical Progress 
A Promising Partner of the New Refinery Plants 


(Courtesy, Petroleum Information Bureau 
One of the staple products made available 
by large scale refining in the U.S.A. has 
been synthetic rubber derived from buta- 
diene, seen here in its unprocessed state 


EVIEWING the many advances made 

in industrial technology during the 
past ten years—-and especially in the post- 
war period—one of the most impressive 
developments has been in the evolution 
of the newly-established petrochemical 
industry. That is identified, in this coun- 
try, with the plants now in operation or 
building at Stanlow, Partington, Grange- 
mouth and Wilton which may well become 
the foundations on which a major British 
industry will be built. 

While the truth of that remains to be 
proved, the experience provided by the 
maturer industry in the U.S.A. is impor- 
tant and it is significant that the trend 
there has been one of virtually continu- 
ous expansion of the means to convert 
some of the refinery products into mater- 
ials for chemical processing. Obviously, 
no direct parallel between the British and 
American industries can be drawn; some 
of the American pointers are impressive. 

In the U.S.A. already the equivalent of 
£350 million has been spent or allocated 
on the building of petrochemical plant; 
yet many U.S, authorities consider that 
existing ‘trends justify expenditure of at 
least another £109 million on further 
expansion. 

Those facts are recorded by the Petro- 





leum Information Bureau, which points 
out that the petro-chemical industry, in 
common with most other scientific under- 
takings, is far from being a prodigal con- 
sumer of raw materials. According to the 
estimate of the eminent American oil 
technologist, Gustav Egloff, of America’s 
total annual crude oil output—now run- 
ring at close on 300 million tons a year—- 
only 0.5 per cent is consumed in produc- 
tion of petrochemicals. And of this com- 
paratively negligible percentage, the bulk 
is derived from gaseous by-products auto- 
matically obtained during crude oil’s 
refining and which until recently were 
burned in the refineries as waste. 


Increasing Derivatives 


The petrochemical industry owes _ its 
existence to the great progress made 
curing recent years in the science of petro- 
leum refining. That is, of course, the ex- 
planation of the lead which the U.S.A. 
clearly maintains at the moment. Refiner- 
ies to-day are producing as many as 1000 
Gifferent petroleum derivatives, among 
them the derivatives on which produc- 
tion of petrcchemicals depends. Already, 
such chemicals furnish 30 per cent of the 
raw materials for the U.S. organic chemi- 

cal industry and this proportion seems 
bound to increase. 

No fewer than 50 American oil refineries 
are now specialising in petrochemical pro- 
duction, and the range of these produc ts 
is being constantly increased as research 
by the oil industry leads to the evolution 
of further derivatives, 

Primary Object 

In reviewing briefly a few of the better- 
known petrochemicals, it is necessary to 
bear one important factor in mind. Refiner- 
ies—including those plants incorporating 
production of petrochemicals within their 
activities—exist primarily for the produc- 
tion of fuels and lubricants. Refining 
schedules are therefore nearly always cal- 
culated with a view to obtaining the maxi- 
mum quantities of those major products 
which can be economically recovered. 

Most decisions regarding starting and 
stopping production cycles, operating con- 
ditions, changing feed stocks, eliminating 
sulphur compounds, etc., will therefore be 
made with the output of fuels and lubri- 

cants foremost in mind. Hence the nature 
of raw materials available for production 
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of petrochemicals must be governed by 
refining schedules not planned specifically 
for their production, 

Nevertheless, advanced refining techni- 
que in processes for the production of 
motor fuel—-such as catalytic cracking— 


automatically results in production of 
gases in abundant quantity which are 
eminently suitable for conversion into 


petrochemicals. While such gases can be 
polymerised and converted into further 
quantities of gasoline, a proportion, at 
any rate, may be readily available for use 
by the petrochemical industry 

Such liquefiable petroleum gases—the 
kighest vapour-pressure petroleum deriva- 
tives which can be transported by road, 
rail or sea in fluid form—are extremely 
useful to petrochemical manufacturers 
who may require only limited quantities 
of such raw materials and whose plants 
are distant from the refinery. (The sim- 
plest form of raw material for petrochemi- 
cal production is, of course, natural gas 
itself—which contains the simplest paraf- 
fin, methane. But natural gas must be 
fed to chemical plants by pipeline, which 
precludes its extensive use even in a coun- 
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iry as richly endowed with the natural 
material as the U.S.A. 

Some petrochemicals are obtainable 
from crude oil without any special pro 
cessing. These include naphthenic acid 
(for the manufacture of soaps und paint 
driers), cresols (as wood preservatives) and 
hydrogen sulphide (for the production of 
sulphur and sulphuric acid). 

Among the petrochemicals now in con- 
siderable bulk demand are the oxidation 
products derived from hydrocarbons, such 
as the aldehydes (especially formalde- 
hyde), the simple alcohols (methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, butyl, and amyl), polyalcohols 
and ethylene glycol—a dialcohol. 

Besides these bulk products, there are 
many other oxidised petroleum deriva- 
tives which, though produced in smaller 
quantities are no less important. These 
include the organic acids, of great value 
to many industries, especially the textile 
industry, and the ketones used as solvents 
in scores of different commercial processes. 

During the treatment of crude oil for 
production of lubricants, the oil refineries 
themselves consume large quantities of 
methyl ethyl ketone, as well as using sub- 


a 





(Courtesy, Petroleum Information Bureau 


The source of many petroleum derivatives of value to chemical industries—light ends 
fractionating unit forming part of the huge assembly of refining plant at Baytown, 
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stantial amounts of other oxidised petro- 
leum products as additives and improvers 
for lubricating oils. Prominent among 
oxidised products for which a ready mar- 
ket exists is phthalic anhydride—obtained 
by oxidation of the o-oxylene formed 
during catalytic cracking. The principal 
use of this petrochemical is in production 
of alkyd resins and plasticisers. 

As it evolves its range of products, the 
petrochemical industry will not only serve 
other spheres of commerce, but will also 
appreciably reduce the consumption, for 
industrial purposes, of fats and other corn- 
modities suitable for food. In 1948, U.S. 
production of the petrochemical glycerol 
(glycerin) reached just over 15,000 tons. 
For every ton of glycerin obtained from 
petrole um, a ton of fat is diverted toward 
the nation’s iarders. Glycerol is a deriva- 
tive of propylene—in turn obtained from 
cracked petroleum gases. 

Similarly, in 1948, U.S. production of 
ethyl alcohol (also obtainable synthetic- 
ally from the ethylene derivative of 
cracked petroleum gases) amounted to 160 
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million gal. Of this total, 70 per 
was obtained from petroleum and only 30 
per cent by fermentation of grain, molasses 
or other farm products. 

Thus, the contribution of the petro- 
chemical industry in increasing the world’s 
food supplies is not confined to the pro- 
duction of fruit-tree fertilisers (as buty- 
lene), root crop fertilisers (as ethylene) or 
cereal or soil fumigants (as ethylene oxide 
and dichloropropane-dic -hloropropyle ne), 

It is extremely encouraging tc note the 
energetic steps already taken in_ ihis 
country—both by the oil industry and by 
the chemical industry—to establish an 
active British petrochemical industry, Not 
enly is the industry of obvious value in 
catering for the needs of contemporary 
industrial enterprises, but, in fulfilling 
those needs, it is likely at the same time to 
effect an appreciable saving in dollars. 
Polythene and ethylene oxide, for in- 
stance, noth of which can be produced as 
petrochemicals, have hitherto come from 
molasses, imported largely from dollar 
areas. 








NEW FATTY ACID PROCESS 
(continued from page 9) 

The arrangements for the control of 
reflux and the care taken for temperature 
control are salient features of operation. 
The pure acid fractions are pumped 
through stainless steel pipes to a distribu- 
tion pipe grid, and stored under inert gas 
in aluminium finished-product tanks. 

The products from the plant fall into two 
groups: saturated acids and unsaturated 
acids. The saturated acids can be pro- 
duced up to 90 per cent purity, including 
all even’ carbon chain length acids from 
caprylic up to stearic. The achievement 
of commercially isolating individual acids 
places the technologist in the position of 
being able to elaborate almost any fatty 
acid mixture he desires and removes his 
dependence upon mixtures occurring in 
natural oils and fats. 

The unsaturated acids are fractionated 
into groups of different carbon chain 
length but the fractions contain acids of 
varying degrees of unsaturation. The 
fractional distillation process does not 
separate unsaturated fatty acids of the 
same carbon number. The saturated acids 
will, it is stated, make available in Britain 
for the first time fatty acids from caprylic 
to stearic whose composition can be defi- 
nitely determined. Great possibilities 
are opened up for chemical derivatives 
based on these high purity acids. 

The brochure which Hess Products have 
issued gives the possible applications of 


each fatty acid as well as a detailed speci- 

fication. Several grades of a fractionated 
acid can be made, and stearic acid can be 
produced in two purities of 75 per cent and 
90 per cent. An interesting material con- 
sisting of 67 per cent palmitic, 29 per cent 
stearic and 4 per cent oleic, which gives a 
eutectic mixture with a low melting point 
of 54°C., will also be available. This 
material, possessing a waxy, hard appear- 
ance, is particularly suitable for candles, 
polishes and buffing compounds. 


Many Uses 


The 75 per cent stearic acid whose other 
constituents are 22 per cent palmitic and 
3 per cent oleic is recommended for grease 

making and rubber compounding. Some 
of the major fields for 90 per cent pure 
palmitic acid and stearic acid are in 
metallic soaps and as mono- and di-gly- 
cerides for emulsifying agents; 90 per cent 
myristic acid and 90 per cent lauric acid 
are said to have great possibilities in the 
soap and detergent field, and lauric acid 
is particularly valuable in plasticisers for 
synthetic resins. 

The unsaturated fractions should well 
serve the unsaturated acid field such as 
soft soap, varnishes, paints, enamels, 
alkyd resins, polishes, flotation, and print- 
ing ink. 

Due to economic advantages and pro- 
cess efficiency the prices of the fraction- 
ated acids will, it is stated, be competitive 
with those of the less pure materials. 
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ANTI-CORROSIVE ZINC CHROMATES 


Survey of International Research 


ORROSION and anti-corrosives in 

relation to basic zinc chromates were 
discussed at a joint meeting in Brussels 
of Belgian paint associations (Assn. des 
Techniciens de |’Ind. des Peintures et des 
Connexes, and the Ind. des _ Vernis, 
Peintures, etc.). 

In a paper (published in full in l’Ind. 
Chim. Belge, 14, 42-48 and 91-97), read 
at the meeting, H. Rabate, who is con- 
nected with the Travaux de Peinture, 
Paris, showed how Riskin and his co- 
workers in Russia concluded that the 
mixed chromates of zinc and chromium 
prepared from the oxide, hydroxide, and 
carbonate of zinc, or by the acid method, 
were hydrated mixtures of zinc and 
chromium oxides, with or without the 
sodium oxide. 

By increasing this latter, and also the 
chromium oxide, precipitation was easier, 
oa quality of the product improved. The 
weight of bichromate used could be 13 
times that of the zinc oxide. 

The best results were obtained by treat- 
ment with 18-22 per cent hydrochloric 
acid. These zinc-sodium chromates dis- 
solved more readily in cold water than 
the zinc-potassium chromates. It was 
possible to replace at least half the 
potassium chromate by that of sodium. 

Similar results were obtained by Nortz 
at Poitiers University, in his work on the 
yellows, and on poth tetra- and tri- 
hydroxychromates of zinc, on which a 
large amount of research had also been 
done in the U.S.A 

Nortz prepared materials from potas- 
sium bichromate or chromic acid, contain- 
ing up to 70 per cent zinc oxide, and 
water of constitution up to nearly 12 per 
cent. Solubility in water was only 0.12 


to 0.74; and, as is shown by American 
results at Miami, this higher zine oxide 
content, with water solubility either nil 
or negligible, is an important factor in the 
quality and stability of anti-corrosive 
films. 

Reference was also made to the work 
of Ledwith and others on water absorp- 
tion of films (Jnl. Oil and Col. Chem. 
Assn., 1946, Apr., 67-78) showing that the 
addition of zinc tetrahydroxy-chromate of 
zinc did not increase, but might even 
reduce, water absorption. 

The author emphasised the importance 
of granulometric structure and morpho- 
logy, or, more particularly, particle size, 
shape, and distribution, in the anti- 
corrosive properties of pigments, as 
exemplified in the case of lead cyanamide, 

Schulz, of the Héchst works in Ger- 
many, among others, had indicated the 
importance of the acicular particle form 
of this pigment. If, by too fine grinding 
or other causes, this structure was des- 
troyed, the protective properties of the 
film were greatly diminished. 

In his thesis, M. Rabate included a 
general review of some of the already 
known work on corrosion and _ anti- 
corrosives, and some possibly less well 
known, or not yet reported, in Russia 
and France. The former was chiefly that 
of Riskin and co-workers (J. Prikl. Khim., 


1939, 12 (12), 1780-86) and of Chelinski 
(Promys. Org. Khim., 1989, 6 (11), 623- 
627), both dealing mainly with zinc 
yellows. 

The French research was that of 
Maurice Nortz, Faculty of Science, 


University of Poitiers, principally with 
trihydroxychromate of zinc, under the 
direction of Prof. Amiel. 





U.S.A. Develops a Cheaper Source of Acrolein 


RODUCTION of acrolein by a new, 
economical process—the direct oxida- 
tion of propylene—is now being developed 
at a pilot plant at Emeryville, California, 
U.S.A., by the Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion. The corporation had previously 
been making acrolein at Houston, Texas, 
by the thermal cracking of diallyl ether, 
but that plant has now been closed, 
Acrolein is a major raw material in the 
production of synthetic methionine, an 
important amino acid, and there are great 


possibilities for this versatile aldehyde in 
textiles, resins, plastics, coatings end 
drugs. 

It is suggested in Chemical Engineering 
(56, 11, 67) that the new process involves 
contacting the olefin with oxygen or an 
oxygen-bearing gas in the presence of 
cuprous oxide or a supported cuprous 
cxide catalyst. In general, the process 
can be used to convert olefins with three 
or more carbon atoms to vinyl type alde- 
hydes or ketones. 
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CORROSION-RESISTING STEELS—II 


Sources of Attack and Comparative Resistances* 
by J. A. McWILLIAM, T.D., M.A. 


EFERENCE was made earlier’ to 

FDP and FCB steels, the former being 
stabilised against intercrystalline coryo- 
sion by the addition of titanium and the 
latter by columbium. The titanium is 
more potent, and the titanium content 
should be a minimum of four times the 
carbon content; with columbium the mini- 
mum should be eight times the carbon 
content, and it is usual to add sabes 
to about 10 times the carbon content. The 
FCB quality is accordingly more costly 


-than the FDP quality. 


The chief use for the FCB quality is in 
the production of electrodes for electric 
are welding. Before the war, much effort 
was expended in trying to produce an elec- 
trode which would give a deposit which 
contained sufficient titanium to prevent 
intercrystalline corrosion, but this effort 
was not entirely successful. 


Carbide Precipitation 


Another way of overcoming intercrystal- 
line corrosion is to lower the carbon con- 
tent sufficiently to minimise carbide preci- 
pitation, as in FSL quality. Fig. 1 shows 
two wires taken from a welded pickling 
basket. The wires had been spot welded 
together and it will be seen that in the 
pickling solution one wire was severely 
attacked adjacent to the weld. while the 
other wire was unaffected. 

The wires were supposed to be of the 
same analysis, but investigation showed 
that although both wires were made from 
18/8 steel the corroded wire contained 0.14 
per cent carbon and the unaffected wire 
0.06 per cent carbon. 

The shape of the corroded zone is of 
interest, as it shows that the top end of 
the range of the deleterious temperature 
is sharply defined, but the bottom end of 





* Concluding the paper presented recently before the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, in Birmingham, of 
which the first part was reproduced in THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
61, 769 


Fig. 1 


the range is rather less clearly defined. 

Branch and Sweeten‘, in their paper to 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
referred to the formation of sigma phase 
particularly in the 18/8 types of steel, con- 
taining about 3 per cent of molybdenum, 
with titanium or columbium, 

When such steels are reheated in the 
range of temperature from 500°-900°C., 
the ferritic phase which is normally present 
in all the molybdenum-bearing 18/8 steels, 
transforms partly into sigma phase, with 
consequent decrease in ductility and 
possible lowering of the resistance to cor- 
rosion. 

Kirkby and Morley* showed that the 
reheating of 18/8 steel, containing about 
# per cent molybdenum plus titanium, 
lowered the magnetic permeability. It is 
noteworthy that the effect of re-heating 
for one hour to 800°C. considerably lowers 
the magnetic permeability, 

When tested with a powerful hand mag- 
net, practically no pull will be felt on a 
steel containing a large percentage of 
sigma phase, while the same steel in the 
optimum condition shows a considerable 
pull 

Fig. 2 shows the microstructure in the 
properly heat-treated condition (water- 
quenched 1050°C.), at about x 1000, the 
austenitic phase appearing somewhat 
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darker, 
lighter, 

Fig. 3 shows the microstructure of the 
same steel after one hour at 850°C., illus- 
trating the partial conversion of the ferri- 
tic phase into sigma phase. The steel can 
be restored to its optimum condition by 
reheating to 1050°C., followed by water 
quenching. 

In choosing a steel for a particular piece 
of chemical plant, the first consideration 
is how the steel will stand uv to the corro- 
sive conditions. The best method is, of 
course, to test the steel under actual 
working conditions and, if there is liquid 
and vapour present, the test-pieces should 
be sufficiently long to be tested under both 
conditions. If there is air above the 
liquid, the test-pieces should include the 
air-line, as this is where corrosion is gener- 
ally most likely to occur. 

In the case of a jacketed vessel, of which 
the contents are heated, splashes of the 
liquid may become more concentrated 
above the air-line, and so cause corrosion. 
This possibility should be kept in mind. 


and the ferritic phase remaining 
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It transpired that the apparatus had 
been running continuously for several 
weeks without the removal of the evapor- 
ated water, and, in fact, the pan was 
being asked to stand un to a concentrated 
boiling solution of salts. The vigorous 
Loiling carried over traces of this solution 
which contaminated the distilled water. 

In wool ‘lyeing machines, many years 
ago, occosional corrosion was experienced, 
under conditions which would be expected 
to be harmless, the boiling liquor contain 


ing very dilute sulphuric acid, sodium 
sulphate and colour. The only unknown 
factor was the colour, which, when 


examined, was shown to contain a_ con- 
siderable percentage of sodium chloride. 
Its presence had been found necessary in 
order to dilute the strength of the colour 
and it had heen the cause of the corrosion. 
The molybdenum. bearing 18/8 steels are 
now used for these dyeing machines and 
the trouble has been eliminated; but the 
author considers that it could equally well 
have been surmounted by the use of 
sodium sulphate to dilute the colour. 





Fig. 2 


The test-pieces should, of course, be 
weighed before and after the test, but the 
use of polished test-pieces is an advantage, 
as small amounts of corrosion can more 
readily be observed. The nature of the 
corrosion, whether it is general or pitting, 
can also be seen, 

Corrosive conditions are not always 
what they seem. The author was asked to 
investigate an apparatus for the produc- 
tion of distilled water of high purity. The 
apparatus was made from 18/8 steel, and 
the input water was an excellent town 
supply of soft water. Examination 
showed that there was an incrustation of 
salts, above the liquid level in the boiling 
pan, and a small amount of corrosion had 
taken place. 





Fig. 3 


Halogen compounds should always be 
given careful consideration, as their pre- 
sence may be the cause of pitting corro- 
sion. 

Where tests under working conditions 
are not feasible, laboratory tests may be 
the guide to the anticipated performance 
of a corrosion-resisting steel. The series 
of tests shown in Tables 4 té 8 may be of 
value in this connection. 

The standard test used in the Brown- 
Firth Research Laboratories to obtain the 
results given in the tables consists in the 
total immersion for 24 hours of emeried 
cylinders 1} in. long by 3} in. diameter, in 
86 ml. of reagent. Below 0.0004 gm./sq. 
cm./24 hours the attack is usually con- 
sidered sufficiently small to warrant the 
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use of the corrosion-resisting steel, This 
amount of corrosion, assuming the attack 
to be evenly spread, amounts to about 
6.2 mm. in a year. 

It will be noted that with nitric acid 
no advantage is gained by using FMB as 
compared with FDP. With sulphuric acid, 
IMB under many conditions is better than 
FDP and ‘“ 254” is better still. With 
hydrochloric acid it is only in dilute solu- 
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tions that even ‘“ 254’’ can be recom- 
mended. With various concentrations of 
acetic acid at boiling point, FMB shows 
marked improvement over FDP. 
Acknowledgments are made to the 
directors of Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, 
Ltd., for permission to publish this paper 
REFERENCES 
* Branch and Sweeten. Trans. Inst. Chem. E., 1949. 27. 


‘Kirkby and Morley. Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, March, 1948. 


TABLE 4a 
Nitric Acid 


(Loss in gms./sq. em./24 hrs.) 





Concentration Mild 
Temperature % HNO, Steel FI 
69.8 (sg. 1.42) 0010 0000 
32.4 (sg. 1.20) 6 0001 
20° C. 15 * 25 0002 
5 0572 0014 
1 O115 0016 
94.1 
69.8 .0003 
60° C 32.4 .0001 
15 .0003 
5 .0016 
l .0055 
94.1 
69.8 0087 
b.p 32.4 0091 
15 0050 
5 .0203 
1 








TABLE 5a 


Sulphuric Acid 


(Loss in gms./sq. em./24 hrs.) 








Concentration Mild 
Temperature SO, Steel FI 
95.6 (conc.) -0010 .0022 
.0008 0094 
.0012 0153 
1163 -2798 
.1380 
20° C. 0838 ¢ 
0518 .2526 
.0384 .1430 
-0290 > 075 
0146 > 03 
.0127 > .015 
0056 >.O1 
95.6 .0030 
80 .0036 
65 .0077 
50 
35 
60° C, 20 
10 
5 
2.5 
1 
0.5 
0.25 
95.6 
80 
65 
50 . 
35 
b.p. 20 
10 - 
5 
“0 = as 
1 - — 
0.5 _ — 
0.25 _ — 














S380 FDP FCB FML *MB 254 
.0000 .0000 0000 0000 .0000 0000 
0000 0000 0000 .0000 .0000 .000 
0000 .0000 .0000 0000 0000 .0000 
0000 .0000 0000 0000 0000 00000 
0000 0000 .0000 0000 0000 0000 
0010 
.0003 0000 .0000 0000 0001 0000 
.0001 0000 .0000 0000 .0000 0000 
.0001 .0000 0000 0000 .0000 .0000 
.0001 0000 0000 0000 .0000 .0000 
0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 
0080 0067 — 
.0060 0006 0010 0011 .0012 0008 
.0022 0002 0003 0002 0005 0002 
.0006 0000 .0001 0000 0002 .0002 
.0006 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 
.0001 .0000 .0000 0000 0000 0000 
S80 FDP FCB FML FMB 254 
.0026 0000 .0000 0000 .0000 0000 
.0028 0030 .0023 0018 0040 0001 
0179 .0060 0072 .0093 .0050 0001 
.3093 .1000 .0275 .0548 -0200 .0001 
-2080 -0500 .0062 0140 -0040 .0000 
13% .0120 .0030 0044 -0005 .0000 
0572 .0020 .0010 .0005 -0000 .0000 
.0349 0005 .0007 0000 0000 .0000 
-0247 .0001 .0007 0000 .0000 0000 
0192 0001 0002 -0000 0000 -0000 
0151 -0001 -0000 0000 0000 .0000 
0033 0000 .0000 .0000 0000 .0000 
0012 0021 .0020 .0001 
- 0010 
- .0008 
.0004 
.0002 
0250 .0000 
.0200 0050 0000 
.0100 .0023 .0059 .0020 .0000 
.0010 -0021 .0021 .0002 .0000 
.0005 .0014 .0001 -0000 .0000 
.0001 -0013 .0001 -0000 -0000 
.0000 .0004 .0000 .0000 -0000 
— .0143 — -0105 .0600 
— _ .0400 
— — 0150 
_ _ .0076 -0080 -0022 
_ -0060 -0047 -0030 -0009 
— -0040 .0036 -0015 0004 





(Tables continued overleaf) 
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Temperature 


80° C. 


Temperature 


80° C. 





Concentration 


Temperature % HCl 
20 
10 
5 
20° C. 2.5 
1 
0.5 
0.25 
20 
10 
5 
60° C. : 





— Concentration 
% HyPO, 


89 (sg. 
380 
65 


Concentration — 
% CH,COOH 


100. 


30 


100 
(Glacial) 


80 


30 
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TABLE 6 
Hydrochloric Acid 


AGE 


(Loss in gms./sq. em./24 hrs.) 





Mild 

Steel FI S80 
.0762 .2414 

0413 .2543 

-0314 .1431 

0221 > 1 

.0150 > .04 

.O107 > 02 

OOS 1 0093 .0043 


TABLE 7 
Phosphoric Acid 


FDP 


.0489 
-0050 
.0035 
.0030 
0015 
.0001 

.0000 


.0037 
.0032 
.0010 


(Loss in gms./sq. em./24 hrs.) 





Mild 

Steel FI S380 

.0533 .0064 -0001 

.4205 .0335 .0001 

.7825 .6450 1271 
.6860 .2054 
.3570 1715 
0695 0819 
.0160 .0013 
.0019 .0000 
.0001 .0000 

0141 .0001 .0000 
.6905 1.0700 
2712 6455 







.3660 


.0648 03% 
0174 .0005 
= .0028 .0001 
_— -0003 -0001 
_- .0002 .0001 
TABLE 8 


Acetic Acid 


(Loss in gms./sq. cm./24 hrs.) 


Mild 

Steel FI $80 

.0477 0097 0215 
.0404 .0108 
0412 0085 

.0066 0688 .0359 

.3560 .0618 .0193 

.4640 .0966 .0496 





~ (These are abbreviated forms of the original tables, in which additional temperature stages are shown) 


(Concluded) 


FDP 


0001 
.0000 
0001 
.0001 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
-5000 
1000 
.0500 
.0100 
.0001 
.0001 
-0000 
.0000 
-0000 
.0000 


0023 
.0041 


-0000 
-0000 
.0000 
0000 


.0031 
.0019 
.0036 
.0021 


.0050 
.0005 





.0064 
-0026 


FCB 


.0028 
0014 
.0008 
.0006 
.0002 
0001 
.0001 


.0047 
.0023 
0015 
.0011 
.0010 


FCB 


0001 
0001 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
-0000 
-0000 
-0000 

0000 


.1000 
.0050 
.0002 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 


-0000 
0000 


FCB 


.0013 
.0006 


FML FMB 
.0269 0189 
.0083 .0097 
.0042 .0028 
.0031 0010 
.0004 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0060 .0000 
.5948 

- -2176 
.0739 

.0201 

.0010 

.0079 .0001 
.0057 .0000 
.0328 

0176 

0020 

FML FMB 
.0001 .0001 
.0000 .0001 
.0001 .0001 
.0001 .0000 
.0000 0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 0000 
-2510 1226 
1705 .0500 
.0592 .0350 
.0020 .0015 
.0000 .0001 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 0000 
.0000 -0000 
.0000 .0000 
FML FMB 
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.0000 .0000 
.0001 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
.0014 .0004 
.0006 .0002 
.0014 .0002 
.0007 .0000 
-0000 .0000 
.0000 .0000 
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BRITISH WELDING RESEARCH 
Work on Alloys and Aluminium 


HE annual report of the British Weld- 

ing Research Association for 1948-49 
gives summarised particulars of the work 
accomplished during the year by its 
various ferrous and non-ferrous commit- 
tees. This included, for example, research 
into the fundamental factors which cause 
cracking, in the case of ferrous metals, 
in the hardened zone adjacent to welded 
joints. Experiments on specially made 
alloys containing certain constituents such 
as manganese and sulphur in controlled 
quantities confirmed the. inference drawn 
from the work on alloy steels, that the 
material found at the grain boundaries 
does consist of sulphides. 

Work on a particular alloy steel during 
the year has been concentrated on _ the 
investigation of weldability tests which 
would simulate the conditions at particu- 
lar parts of a welded structure, and there 
has been some indication that, given a 
certain degree of restraint, the dominant 
factor in causing cracking is the rate of 
cooling. 

An investigation of the argonare weld- 
ing of aluminium was commenced during 
the year. In the first instance, particular 
aitention has been given to investigating 
the electrical characteristics of the tung- 
sten-aluminium are in argon, and the 
influence of superimposed high frequency 
impulses. This work is being done in col- 
laboration with the British Electrical and 
Allied Industries Research Association, 
and results are said to be encouraging. 

Other research has included work on a 
wide variety of problems, including the 
fusion welding of a number of light alloys, 
the load carrying capacity of frame struc- 
tures, the behaviour of welded structures 
under dynamic loading, projection and 
flash welding of steels, spot welding of 
low carbon sieels, and many other matters. 





New Aluminium Primer 


A NEW process which is claimed to over- 
come the problems of painting aluminium 
effectively is announced. It introduces a 
new primer containing acid ingredients, 
special resins, and a corrosion-resisting 
pigment. It etches the metal surface, thus 
establishing a close adhesion. 

The new primer can be supplied to a 
wide range of aus metals and alloys. 
The process has been developed by the 
Tube Investments subsidiary, Drynamels, 
Ltd., and T.I. Aluminium, Ltd. 


IMPROVED IRON CASTING 
International Use of Spheroidal Form 


HE widening adoption of the new form 

of strong malleable cast iron produced 
by additions of magnesium, as a result of 
which the graphite is present in the form 
of spheroids, is the subject of a comment 
by the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. The new 
irén, which was derived from prolonged 
development work in the laboratories of 
the International Nickel Company and 
associates, has more than twice the 
strength of ordinary cast iron Its use 
for improving the conventional grey iren 
castings and for the replacement of mal- 
leable cast iron and even, in some cases, of 
steel and other alloys, is rapidly becoming 
established. 

U.S. Pateats Nos. 2,485, 760 and 
2,485,761, covering the new cast iron, have 
been granted recently to the International 
Nickel Company. Three British applica- 
tions Nos. 630,070, 630,093 and 630,099, in 
the name of the Mond Nickel Company, 
have been accepted by the British Patent 
Office. Patent applications have been 
made in all other leading industrial coun- 
tries, and have already been granted in, 
among others, Belgium, Italy and South 
Africa. Over 40 firms have bee licensed 
to make the new iron in the U.S.A. and 
some individual foundries have cast as 
much as 100 tons in one day. Licences in 
Great Britain have been granted to the 
Sheepbridge Stokes Centrifugal Castings 
Co., Ltd., Robert Taylor & Son (Iron- 
founders), Ltd., Lloyds (Burton), Ltd., and 
W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. 


ieneuied sediidivainin Yield 


BECAUSE of the expansion recently 
completed at the Mackatica molyb- 
denum mines, Jugoslavia looks  for- 
ward to becoming one of the world’s 
largest producers of molybdenum. One of 
the major problems’ connected’ with 
molybdenum mining at the Mackatica 
mine, that of removing the ore, has been 
solved by boring a three-mile tunnel from 
the foot of the hill which contains the 
deposits and connecting with the mine 
face by a 1800-ft shaft. Smooth and 
speedy transport of the ore will be 
assured. This is of particular importance 
during the winter, when the district be- 
comes snowbound and the road impassable, 

The shaft will also bring water from a 
nearby river for the hydro-electric plant 
which is to provide power for the electri- 
fication of mining operations. 
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Reduction of Sulphur in Iron and Steel 
é Recent Spanish Results 


HE Spanish Iron and Steel Institute 

(last. del Hierro y del Acero) has 
encouraged a 
research into the effect of slag in the 
manufacture of steel. Study has heen 
given to the possibilities of the Perrin pro- 
cess. A. Gimenez y Sanmartin. Bilbao, 
earlier, has described a method for rapid 
desulphurisation by using liquid slag pre- 
viously prepared and of special composi- 
ticn. Further details have now been 
published (DYNA, 1949, 24, 117—121). 

The author was induced to undertake 
these experiments by (a) lack of suitable 
scrap or other raw material; and (b) close 
contiguity in the same steel works of both 
Siemens and electrical furnaces. If treat- 
ment with specially prepared liquid slag 
proved satisfactory this would offer a 
means of using inferior raw material 
which, unfortunately, was often the only 
sort available in Spain. 

It was clearly essential that sulphur 
content should be carefully controlled 
to conform with that of good quality 
Siemens steel, by frequent analyses and 
by mechanical .nd other tests, and finally 
by ascertaining bow the steel behaved in 
actual use. It was also clear that there 
should be no _ microscopical or other 
abnormal inclusions. 


Differing Slags 


Several kinds of slag were tried and it 
was eventually found that a white creamy 
or fluid mixture was the best. Among 
other things, it did not affect the phos- 
phorus content, except possibly to reduce 
it slightly. Carbon content remained 
fairly constant or was slightly reduced; 
silicon also was less, while managanese 
increased somewhat. 

The slag or slag and steel was prepared 
in an electric Hercult furnace of 6-ton 
capacity. The proportion of slag used 
was about 3.5 per cent of the total steel 
cast, without taking account of loss or 
waste. Several melts were prepared from 
each furnace—-electric and Siemens for 


considerable amount of 


mixing, of which some particulars, in the 
case of three of them, are given below, 
A, B, ana C. 


ANALYSES 
Steels 
kg. a Mn P Ss Si 
A. Electric 4745 0.36 0.30 0.016 0.008 0.22 
Siemens 21600 0.40 0.52 0.045 0.045 0.26 
Mixed 0.39 0.49 0.085 0.020 0.25 
B Electric 5259 1.49 0.21 0.027 0.008 0.17 


Siemens 21600 1.20 0.24 0.017 0.048 0.32 
Mixed 1.24 0.24 0.014 0.025 0.24 
C Electric 4750 0.74 0.27 0.027 0.008 0.27 
Siemens 21950 0.74 0.22 0.019 0.053 0.39 
Mixed 0.72 9.28 0.025 0.023 0.25 


The Siemens steel was prepared in fur- 
naces of the Miierz type, basic and fixed, 
of 25 tons capacity heated by gas from 
Morgan generators, and de-slagged, not 
completely. by hand. The ferro-silicon 
was added a short time before tapping 

In view of the composition, fluidity, and 
temperature of the slag it is essential to 
have highly resistant refractories. The 
electric and Siemens furnaces must be 
suitably placed in relation to each other, 
and the right interval between tapping 
these must be chosen: five to ten minutes 
is generally most convenient. 

The average figures for the twelve melts 
tested showed that the sulphur diminu- 
tion was 42.77 per cent, of silicon 10.31 per 
cent, carbon 1.40 per cent, and of phos- 
phorus 9.48 per cent. Manganese showed 
an average increase of 7.15 per cent. 


Sulphur Analysis 


In TON (1949, 9, 84-86) C. Berrens and 
R. Roig described a method of determin- 
ing sulphur in iron and steel without the 
use of cadmium acetate, the latter having 
been almost unobtainable in Spain during 
the war. Their methed is based on the 
use of potassium iodide and sodium hypo- 
sulphite solution, with suitable absorbent 
for hydrogen sulphide, the preliminary 
acid treatment being with HCl. The ap- 
paratus used is claimed to be better than 
that of Strohlein commonly used. That 
claim is not uniformly accepted in Spain. 


SLAGS 
Mixing SiO, FeO Al,O, CoO MgO MnO CaC, CaS CaF, Ly 0, 
A Before see a «» 16.84 0.945 2.20 57.60 10.39 0.156 0.136 1.01 10.46 0.023 
After aoe wR oo. 27.96 1.197 5.76 44.86 13.41 0.630 0.042 1.05 5.50 0.034 
B_ Before on eae oe» =: 14.64 0.835 2.409 54.44 9.278 0.167 0.341 0.95 16.65 0.020 
After aa a -» 27.76 0.814 5.68 44.55 10.92 0.387 0.10 1.40 8.18 0.020 
C Before... ase one 0.30 1.148 2.28 60.64 6.97 0.141 0.965 1.16 17.96 0.048 


After oes cee +. 24.00 0.944 4.96 


49.97 9.91 0.464 0.059 1.01 7.88 0.057 
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ELECTROLYTIC DESCALING 
Advantages Claimed for U.S. Tinplating Method 


UNIQUE feature claimed for the 

Bullard-Dunn electrolytic descaling 
and tinplating process is that the descal- 
ing bath, consisting of dilute sulphuric 
acid, uses a tin salt as inhibitor. The 
work is made cathodic in an electric cir- 
cuit of high current density and, in conse- 
quence, as soon as scale or oxide is 
removed a fine layer of tin is depoited in 
its place. 

This process was invented, developed 
and patented (U.S. patents 1,898,765 and 
1,917,022) by the Bullard Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A., and is thought 
likely to have wide use there when the 
present stringent retrictions on the use of 
tin in America are eased, states Tin and 
Its Uses (journal of the Tin Research 
Institute). 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
process are: No etching of the tin occurs, 
and the racks also are protected by the 
tin film; the excellent throwing power 
cleans out recesses and holes; the bath 
produces chemically clean surfaces; the 
tin film protects the work after treat- 
ment; cleaning time for a variety of work 
can be uniform. The solution has long 
life; iron build-up is from scale only, not 
from the work. 

The process is stated to lend itself to 
mechanical handling methods because sur- 
faces easy to descale are protected from 
attack, while surfaces requiring longer 
treatment are being descaled. 

There is claimed to be no permanent 
embrittlement because work is not etched 
and the hydrogen that is absorbed is re- 
duced by standing or removed completely 
by mild heat y hr. at 290° F. (145° C.) or 
1 hr. at 400°F. (205°C.)]. 


The Process 


The operations include degreasing, 
rinsing, descaling and _ final wash. De- 
greasing is accomplished anodically, 
using a highly alkaline cleaner. The bath 
is operated at 6 volts with the tempera- 
ture close to boiling and at a concentra- 
tion of about 160z. per gal. The scale 
and oxide are removed cathodically in a 
bath containing dilute sulphuric acid, a 
small concentration of a tin salt and an 
addition agent to promote a uniform ad- 
herent deposit of tin. 

The bath is run at a moderate tempera- 
ture and high current density. The 
anodes are high-silicon iron except for one 


or two tin anodes, used to maintain the 
tin content of the bath. This bath is said 
to operate efficiently over a wide range 
of conditions, 

When the bath has completed its func- 
tion, the work is reported to be free from 
scale or oxide and is covered with a thin 
film of tin; no dimensional change has 
been effected. 

The protective tin coating can _ be 
stripped very easily in a bath, operated as 
in the degreasing process, and the tin can 
be recovered. On the other hand, in 
practice, the tin coating is usually re- 
tained. [t protects the surfaces during 
storage, it facilitates the ‘‘ running in ” 
phase, and it offers a particularly conveni- 
ent surface for subsequent hot tinning, 
white metalling or painting. 


Practical Test 


One of the first demonstrations of the 
special value of a thin tin coating on steel, 
prior to painting, is stated to have been 
made by the William Bayley Co. on steel 
window frames cleaned on Bullard-Dunn 
equipment. The firm was looking for a 
better method of protecting steel window 
frames and realised that this was bound 
up with methods of cleaning, as well as 
methods of painting, 

A number of steel window frames 
cleaned hy various methods were com- 
pared. The method of testing was to 
alas the prepared specimens by « single 
dip and to subject them to various natural 
and accelerated weathering tests, includ- 
ing alternate immersion in 10 per cent 
sodium chloride solution and exposure to 
air. 

The final evaluation was by visual 
examination. An elaborate system of 
grades of corrosion was devised and, as 
a number of different sets of specimens 
were examined and, as a uniform painting 
and corrosion practice had been observed 
for each set, the final averaged results 
provide a reliable picture of the compara- 
tive merits of each kind of pre-treatment. 

The. degree of corrosion may be seen 
from the following table :— 

Percentage of specimens destroyed by corrosion 


Treatment before painting 
Shot blasted Bullard-Dunn 


None and cleaned and 
phosphated tinned 
after 600 hrs. . 48 to 85 18 to 59 0 to 8 
after 1,000 hrs. ... 97 to 98 41 to 66 8 to 28 
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Welding Research in the U.S.A. 
A Comparison with British Methods 


66 HE major differences between the 

organisation of welding research in 
the U.S.A. and this country are that 
American research receives no Government 
support, and that industrial firms contri- 
bute to specific items of research rather 
than to the general funds of the Research 
Council. The other significant difference 
is that the U.S. Welding Research Coun- 
cil has no laboratories of its own, all work 
being directed by large committees com- 
prising representatives of all those con- 
cerns contributing to the research, 
although the detailed direction is effected 
by working panels,”’ said Dr. J. G. Taylor, 
director of research of the British Weld- 
ing Research Association, in a lecture at 
a recent meeting of the Society of Engi- 
neers. 

Dr. Taylor said that he had recently 
visited the U.S.A. and Canada with ihe 
object of establishing personal relations 
with the Welding Research Council of 
America, and in order to examine at first 
hand American welding research and pro- 
duction methods. The visit extended for 
a period of eight weeks and included visits 
to 17 universities and 26 industrial estab- 
lishments. 


Helium Arc Welding 


Great interest, said Dr. Taylor, was 
being displayed in the U.S.A. in the pro- 
cess known here as Argonare welding. In 
America it was known as Heliarc, or Heli- 
weld, or ‘‘inert gas shielded are weld- 
ing,’ the reason for the difference being 
that in this country we were restricted to 
argon as the inert gas for shielding the 
electrode, whereas in the U.S.A. helium 
was also available. 

The process was much commoner in the 
U.S.A. than in Great Britain, due to the 
appreciable difference in the price of inert 
gas. For automatic use helium was pre- 
ferred owing to the difference from argon 
in the shape of the curves relating are 
voltage to arc length. In the case of 
argon the curve was much flatter and 
therefore led to much less stability in are 
length where this was automatically con- 
trolled by are voltage. 

Considerable attention was being given 
in the W.S.A. to resistance welding 
machines of the elaborate automatic type, 
in which parts were fed in and automati- 
cally welded together, either by spot 





welding or seam welding, in the machine. 
An ex ample of this was a large machine 
used for fabricating silencers for aircraft 
engines, in which elliptical casings were 
fed in and conveyed through the machine 
on an endless belt. 

At various stages, internal parts of the 
silencers were fed in at right angles to 
the direction of the conveyor belt and 
automatically spot welded in_ position. 
There were seven distinct parts to the 
silencer, and these were secured together 
by the operation of 96 welding guns. Some 
500 silencer units were produced by this 
machine per hour. 

A much simpler machine illustrated the 
same principle. Used for manufacturing 
cylinders, this machine was supplied and 
fitted with flat steel sheet of the appro- 
priate size, which was rolled to eylindrical 
form and the longitudinal edges were 
seam-welded automatically. This machine 
was capable of producing 1500 cylinders 
per hour. 

A process in which there had _ been 
greater activity in the U.S.A. than in 
Iingland was that of pressure welding, 
which was used there to a substantial 
extent for joining oil pipe-lines and also 
in the construction of alloy steei under- 
frames for aircraft, 


Welding Research and Preduction 

Most aspects of welding and its import- 
ance as an aid to increased productivity 
will be demonstrated at an exhibition to 
be held by the British Welding Research 
Association at its London headquarters, 
29 Park Crescent, W.1, from February 7, 
1950, to February 11, 1950. 








“LION BRAND” | 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 
BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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ULTRASONICS IN INDUSTRY 


New Applications in Prospect 


OMMERCIAL applications of ultra- 

sonics to industrial processes, the possi- 
bilities of which in chemical and metallur- 
gical operations are important, are brought 
nearer by the development of the new low 
frequency magnetostriction generator, 
which is the subject of a technical note 
by the electronic equipment division of 
Mullard Electronic Products, Ltd. 

The first of its kind, the generator con- 
siderably widens the scope which was 
offered by the first commercial high fre- 
quency quartz crystal generator, which the 
company introduced earlier in the year for 
laboratory use. 

That generator is proving its value in 
ullrasonics research, especially in the 
treatment of extremely fine particles and 
bacteria, but the limitation of its power 
to 500 W precludes its successful use in 
production processes. The new magneto- 
striction generator overcomes this diffi- 
culty. 

Standard generators so far have powers 
of 1 kW or less, and are intended primarily 
for experimental use, but there appears to 
be no limitation to the ultrasonic power 
that may be produced by generators of this 
class. 

The Mullard low frequency ultrasonic 
generator consists of a main unit (a driving 
oscillator, power amplifier and low voltage 
d.c. power supply, with monitoring and 
check meters) and the transducer unit (a 
stack of nickel laminations wound with a 
common coil for excitation and polarisa- 
tion). The amplifier, which provides the 
source of power for the transducer, is 
basically similar to that used effectively in 
public address equipment, and delivers a 
maximum output of 1 kW over a frequency 
range of 10 ke. to 25 ke. 


The Magnetostriction Transducer 


The industrial suitability of the equip- 
ment is associated almost entirely with the 
design of the magnetostriction transducer. 
The insulation of this is such thai the 
whole unit may be “a y= in conductive 
liquids without fear of damage or elec- 
trical shock. In odes Tg the transducer 
can quite easily be clamped “against the 
side of the treatment bath. Alternatively, 
it can be fitted in a pipe junction, enabling 
the liquid to be treated as it flows over 
the actuating face. More compact and 
giving higher power outputs than previous 
transducers of the rod type, it can readily 
be produced to serve individual require- 





Courtesy, Mullard Electronic Products, Ltd. 


The tray mounted on the transducer (left) 

contains two normally immiscible liquids 

of which an emulsion can be made by 
the ultrasonic effect 


ments. With simple cooling arrangements, 
a loading of about 5 W per sq. cm, can 
normally be used. 

The three equipments available now are : 
1 kW, weight 448 lb.; 500 W, weight 452 
Ib.; and 250 W. weight 364 Ib. Ali are 
69 in. high by 20} in. “wide by 23 in. deep. 

Reviewing some of the likely uses of 
the new equipment, the Mullard Company 
notes that it offers scope for work in the 
metallurgical field in the mixing of 
powdered and molten metals in alloy pro- 
duction. It is possible that the equipment 
could also be used for speeding up the 
process of solidification in molten tin and 
aluminium, and for the tinning of alumi- 
nium and similar metals, 

Emulsification of a number of liquids, 
and the precipitation or dispersion of 
particles in suspension are further posy- 
bilities of ultrasonics. A certain amount 
of success has already been achieved in 
cleansing and washing applications, by 
which can be produced a much higher 
degree of cleansing. 
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WEST GERMAN HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Output Now Approaching Pre-War Level 


HE last three months of 1949 witnessed 

a successive improvement in the West 
German chemical industry, the production 
and sales crisis which caused much 
anxiety during the summer being now 
thought to have given way to a steady 
recovery which may enable the chemical 
industry as a whoie to regain, in the early 
part of 1950, the pre-war output level. 
Export business, however, is still regarded 
as unsatisfactory. 


Optimism About Exports 


Hopes for an expansion of sales of 
finished pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs to 
Eastern Germany have not so far material- 
ised. Moreover, the important negotia- 
tions with France have had to be broken 
off for the time being, and the prospect of 
export gains through the liberalisation of 
intra-European commerce is, as yet, rather 
vague. Under trade agreements con- 
cluded in 1949 chemical and allied exports 
from Western Germany should reach a 
total of $180 million, or eight per cent of 
all West German exports. In the light of 
the most recent export figures, this target 
appears to be very high. 

West German potash sales in 1949 are 
estimated at 690,000 tons of K,O, of which 
560,000 tons were absorbed by the home 
market and 130,000 tons were shipped 
abroad. As reported earlier (THE CHEMI- 
caL AGE, 60, 220), the West German potash 
industry is making great efforts to open or 
re-open additional mines. During 1950 
potash exports are to be doubled, while a 
home consumption of at least 800,000 tons 
is regarded as the minimum attainable in 
the conditions likely to prevail in the next 
few years. 

The consumption of nitrogenous fertili- 
sers In 1950 is estimated at 350,000 tons of 
N, a figure roughly in line with that of 
the last pre-war year. Production was 
recently running at 35,000 tons of N 
monthly, despite a slight falling-off in the 
supply of cyanamide. A substantial ad- 
vance on the 1948/49 nitrogen production 
of 343,000 tons is therefore anticipated for 
the current agricultural year. 

Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, Lud- 
wigshafen, has announced that dismant- 
ling operations will not prevent the com- 
pany from meeting all market requirements 
reaching it; the same appears to be true 
of other nitrogen producers faced with 
partial dismantling. The production of 





phosphatic fertilisers has been fluctuating 
of late, largely because of variations in 
the supply of basic slag for fertiliser pur- 
poses. 

The production of inorganic heavy 
chemicals increased appreciably towards 
the end of 1949, with the exception of cal- 
cium carbide, which was affected by 
shortage of hydro-electric power. A com- 
parison of the production in the Anglo- 
U.S. zone in the 12 months ended Septem- 


‘ber, 1949, with the preceding 12 months’ 


period reveals very substantial advances 
which are expected to go further in 1950, 
as follows (all figures in metric tons) :— 
Sulphuric acid 827,000 (557,000), carbon 
disulphide 26,000 (14,000), soda ash 505,000 
(325,000), caustic soda 205,000 (136,000), 
sodium sulphate 160,800 (78,600), potas- 
sium carbonate 135,900 (95,400), chlorine 
57,900 (40,800), and calcium carbide 
399,600 (327,300). 

While, thus, considerable progress has 
been made in raising output, a reduction 
of production costs is now considered to 
be urgently required. The production of 
sulphuric acid will have to be increased 
substantially in 1950 to meet growing 
demands from fertiliser plants, rayon fac- 
tories, petroleum refineries, etc. 


Exports and Surpluses 


Carbon disulphide is being produced in 
sufficiently large quantities to permit a 
resumption of exports. The output of 
caustic soda and soda ash is slightly above 
the pre-war level, while the production of 
sodium sulphate has made such great pro- 
gress that substantial stocks have acucu- 
mulated. The production of potassium 
carbonate began in Western Germany 
only in 1947 but is now sufficient to meet 
all local needs Small tonnages of ecal- 
cium carbide have already been exported, 
and a further increase in demand is ex- 
pected to result from the proposed 
expansion of cyanamide production. 

The coal-tar distillation industry will 
soon have as large quantities of crude 
coal-tar st its disposal as before the war, 
when (19236) 1.1 million tons of crude tar 
and 300,000 tons of crude benzol were pro- 
duced in Western Germany, chiefly in the 
Ruhr area. To cope with the large 
demand for methanol, the hydrogenation 
plant at Wesseling has been converted to 


(continued at foot of facing page) 
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INDIA’S SALT PROBLEMS 


Conflicting Demands for Expansion and Nationalisation 


ROJECTS in India to modernise and 

enlarge the salt-producing industry 
have derived greater urgency from the 
cessation of supplies from Pakistan, caused 
by the disparity of currencies which has 
stopped trade exchanges. 

The Salt Advisory Committee of the 
Government of India has agreed that the 
country must attain self-sufficiency in salt 
by the end of 1951. The Salt Controller, 
Mr. D. N. Mookerjee, accordingly held a 
conference with the Indian Salt Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Bombay to plan for 
increased production next year. 

Mr. Mookerjee revealed that all the 
manufacturers on the west coast of India, 
except the representative of the Kandla 
Salt Works, had agreed to step up pro- 
duction by about 186,000 tons. Moreover, 
the Bombay Salt Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had undertaken to meet the deficit 
of the Calcutta area by about 28,000 tons, 
hitherto imported from Kathiawar. 

The Kandla works, claimed to be one of 
the largest private salt factories in India, 
with a production of about 66,000 tons 
annually, could not join the expansion 
scheme, it was pointed out, because the 
Government’s proposal to expand Kandla 


WEST GERMAN HEAVY CHEMICALS 


the production of this; output is at a rate 
of 25,009 tons annually. 

The synthesis plant in the French zone 
has also resumed operations, with the 
result that considerable tonnages can now 
be exported, although the home demand 
has increased appreciably. 

The West German production of plas- 
tices, which suffered from the uncertain 
prospects during the summer, is estimated 
at 60,000 tons for 1949, compared with 
250,000 ions in the whole of Germany in 
1944, and at 50,000 tons if cellulose and 
casein derivatives are left out of account. 
The continued ban on the production of 
buna rubber in face of the suspension of 
dismantling operations may result in an 
increase in the plastics production. 

Chemische Werke Huels has announced 
that some of the plant originally ear- 
marked for dismantling and now retained 
will be used for making styrol, vinyl chlor- 
ide and di-chlor-ethylene derivatives, co- 
polymers of vinyl chloride and_ vinyl 
acetate, special solvents and also deter- 
gents and chemicals for the textile 
industry. 


D 








as a port was likely to involve 
abolition of its works. 

The deficit of 74,000 tons of rock salt 
from Pakistan would be made up by in- 
creased production, which had _ been 
planned in the Government salt factories 
at Sambhar and Kharagodha as well as 
those at Kuda under the Saurashtra 
Union. The balance of 46,000 tons, it 
was hoped, would be made good by the 
east coast manufacturers at Tuticorin. 

Plans to nationalise the salt industry 
are being discussed by the Government 
of the United State of Travancore and 
Cochin. It is proposed to take over tke 
factories under the Salt Act by cancelling 
licences and paying a nominal compensa- 
tion, while stocks of salt would be paid 
for at the rate agreed under the penalty 
clause. 


partial 


Protests 


Compensation for the four factories to 
be taken over is reported to be Rs.300,000. 
The factories in Travancore are held on 
leases granted by the Government for a 
period up io 50 years. In several cases 
leases have still five to 25 years to run. 

Protests against the suggested nationali- 
sation have been made by the South 
Travancore Salt Development Association, 
which states that it has received no notifi- 
cation of the Government’s intentions. 

The salt industry in Travancore, the 
association emphasises, is now self- 
sufficient in its requirements, owing to 
private initiative and enterprise. Large 
capital has been invested and a reversal 
of the Government’s policy would have 
serious repercussions on industry in 
general. 

It is also reported that the Governm nt 
of India has urged the premier of the 
United State of Travancore and Cochin 
to stop any further acquisition preceed- 
ings until the full effects of compensation 
and other problems on the general policy 
of the senior Government can be con- 
sidered. 

Three French salt experts, Messrs. Du 
Crest, D. B. Hennerick and J. Bochet, 
have arrived in Calcutta from Paris to 
investigate the establishment of a modern 
salt factory at Contai, on the coast of the 
Midnapore district. 

Climate, salinity of the sea water and 
conditions of the salt will be examined. 
The area was surveyed some time ago. 
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R. Stantey W. WHIFFEN, who has 

been managing director of Whiffen & 
Sons, Ltd., since 1934, retired on December 
31. He will, however, remain on the board 
of British Chemicals and Biologicals, Ltd. 
Mr. Whiffen is a member of the council of 
the Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers. Mr. L. H. Burrs will succeed 
him as managing director of Whiffen & 
Sons, Ltd. 


The following officers were appointed at 
the executive committee meeting follow- 
ing the annual general meeting of the 
Association of Cellulose Lacquer Manufac- 
turers :—-Mr, P. N. Crees, chairman; Mr. 
LD. Massie, vice- chairman; Mr. R. OwEN, 
hon. treasurer. 


Mr. M. Gorpon, of the chemical re- 
search division at Fort Dunlop, has just 
obtained his Ph.D. in the Faculty of 
Science (Chemistry) at London University, 
in work carried out privately and under 
the Dunlop Rubber Company’s auspices. 
He is now investigating the physical chem- 
istry of rubber. 


Mr. E. J. Dyorr, assistant analyst at 
the Acton factory of T. Wall & Sons, Ltd. 
has been accepted as an Associate ‘of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry. 


Pror. J. D. Bernat left England by air 
recently for New Delhi, to attend the 
Indian Science Congress. 


Having «ompleted 538 years’ service with 
the company, Mr. Georce Livincs, works 


manager at Dunlop’s, Manchester, has 
retired and has received from his col- 
leagues a television set as a parting gift. 


He helped in the manufacture of some of 
the first pneumatic tyres when he was 
employed by William Warne, London. 


The following appointments in the 
Colonial service were recently announced : 
L. R. Verney, chemist assayer, Nigeria, 
and F. R. Jonnson, formerly analytical 
chemist, Gold Coast, to be senior fisheries 


officer, Gold Coast. 


Mr. J. M. Krirxness, has _ been 
appointed assistant secretary (export) of 
the Association of British Pharmaceutical 


Industry. Mr. Kirkness formerly held an 
executive position on the staff of the 
Wellcome Foundation, Ltd. 


Da. .J. FB. 


spend three months in the U.S.A. to 
study recent developments there in the 
use of insecticides and fungicides. The 
tour is sponsored by ECA. 

Mr. R. Greenwood, chairman of the 
Pharmaceutical Export Group, said on 
December 29 that when the new health 
scheme was introduced the industry esti- 


mated that there would be a 25 per cent 


in demand. The increase had, in 
been nearer 40 per cent. 


increase 
fact, 





Loss to Plant Export Industry 


MR. NORMAN NEVILLE, O.B.E., 
director of the British Chemical Plant 
Manufacturers’ Association and_ the 
British Food Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, died in hospital in London on 
Saturday last, 1949, at the age of 57, fol- 
lowing a fall at his home. 

His early business life was spent with 
electrical and engineering companies in 
Australia, Russia and the U.S.A. He 
became associated in 1940 with the export 
group movement, in which he made his 
most valuable contribution in national 
affairs. He first organised the export 
groups for food processing machinery and 
later food machinery and chemical plant 
and paint, ink and allied trades machin- 
ery. In 1943 he was appointed director of 
the BCPMA and of the Food Machinery 
Industrial and Export Group and at the 
same time became a director of the Dairy 
Engineers’ Association. 

Since the end of the war, 
had travelled in India, South 
Scandinavia, with fruitful results for his 
associations. He was one of those who 
saw early the vital importance of trading 
with the Western Hemisphere and in 1948 
he visited South and Central America and 
later in that year was closely concerned 
with the organisation of the Gilpin Mission 
to Canada and was the author of the plan 
for group representation in dollar markets, 
which has now been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Neville 
Africa and 


He was a member of the Grand Council | 


of the Federation of British Industries, of 
the Federation’s Export Advisory Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Export Commit- 
tee of the British Engineers’ Association. 


Martin, plant pathologist, is 
one of two British scientists who are to 
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Limited Lead Exports 


The Board of Trade invites applications 
before January 28 for export licences to 
permit the export of a limited quantity. of 
low-conversion manufactures of lead and 
lead compounds. 


New Flintshire Cement Plants 
Shortage of cement in Wales may be 
alleviated when the first unit of a new 
plant at Padeswood, Flintshire, is brought 
into production early in the New Year. 
Quarrying for raw material is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily, and a second unit is 

expected to be producing in March, 


Dunlop Buy a Reckitt & Colman Works 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has pur- 
chased the works of Reckitt & Colman, 
Ltd., Walton, Liverpool, adjacent to the 
Dunlopillo factory there. Provision has 
been made to afford suitable employment 
for those now employed at the Reckitt & 
Colman works. 


New Protein Product 

Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., has announced 
the introduction of a soluble protein food, 
calcium salt of milk casein, said to be of 
high nutritional value. It is prepared by 
a process of roller drying which produces 
a fine, odourless powder that can be readily 
used in invalid or everyday meals without 
affecting their flavour or texture. 


Zinc Prices Rise 

The price of good ordinary zinc was 
increased by £2 from £85 10s. to £87 10s. 
per ton delivered, as from December 30. 
Prices of other grades increased accord- 
ingly. The zinc oxide manufacturers an- 
nounced that from the same date, the 
price of zinc oxide, in lots of not less than 
two tons, delivered, was increased by 
£1 15s. New prices for zinc oxide were: 
Red Seal £84; Green Seal £85 10s.; White 
Seal £86 10s. 


Chemical Employment 

An increase in the number of persons 
employed in the chemical and allied trades 
in Great Britain in October was shown in 
the latest issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. The total of 444.1 thousand was 
3.1 thousand more than September and 
23.2 thousand more than the figure for 
mid-1948. Chemicals and dyestuffs em- 
ployed 200,7000, compared with 199,100 in 
September. 


Increased Wages for Chemical Workers 

The 172,000 workers in the ‘‘ chemicals 
and allied trades” industry group re- 
ceived during the first 11 months of 1949 
net increases in weekly wages amounting 
£38,300, states the Ministry of Labour 
razette, 


Hogmanay 
Scottish plants closed down for the New 
Year on December 30 and in some cases 
remained closed until the following Thurs- 
day. Most firms made emergency staff 
arrangements for a skeleton service during 
the holiday. 


High Pressure Tubing 

In the news item relating to alloy steel 
tubing, for which the extreme pressure of 
10,300 p.s.i. at 1000°F. is claimed (Tue 
CHEMICAL AGE, 61, 677)), the exterior sur- 
face quoted in "the third paragraph was in- 
advertently printed as 25/32in. This 
should have read 4 25/32 in. 


New Coal Divisions 


The reconstitution of the Northern 
Division of the National Coa! Board into 


two distinct areas with ae boards took 
effect on January 1. > Durham area 
will be administered by a ease Board 
(chairman, Mr, E. H. D. Skinner) and 
Northumberland and Cumberland by a 
Northern Board (chairman, Mr. James 
Bowman, a vice-president and secretary 
in a miners’ union). 


Steel Production Records 
Record output was reached by 14 steel- 
works, members of the South Wales 
Steel Association, during the week ended 
December 17. The aggregate output dur- 
ing the week was 33,635 ingot tons. 
Individual records for ingot production 
were set up at the two steel works owned 
by .the Briton Ferry Steel Company, 
where 6036 tons were produced, and at 

Associated Steel Mills—5346 tons. 


Barium Salts Prices 

Among the changes in price of various 
chemicals which became effective as from 
January 1, 1950, were barium carbonate 
(precipitated) which rose from £25 15s. per 
ton delivered, 2-ton lots, to £27 5s. per ton. 
Barium sulphate (dry blanc fixe) precipi- 
increased by 


tated was £3 per ton, to 
£29 10s., delivered, 4-ton lots, and £29 15s., 
delivered, 2-ton lots. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 9 
The Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Hull: Royal Station Hotel, 7.30 p.m. 
R. W. Moncrieff: ‘‘Olfaction and Odour.”’ 
Institute of Packaging 
Manchester: Grand Hotel, 6 p.m. 
A, F. Cowan (The Metal Box Co., Ltd.): 
** Standardisation as a Means to an End.” 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 10 
Institution of Works Managers 
Huddersfield: George Hotel, 7 p.m. 
H.M. District Inspector of Factories, 
Huddersfield: ‘‘ Recent Amendments to 
the Factories Act and General Safety.’’ 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 7.15 p.m. ‘‘ Routine Inspection 
and Maintenance of Industrial Refrigera- 
tion Plant.’’ 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11 
The Chemical Society 
Eire: Dublin, University College, 7.45 
p-m. Prof. E. R. H. Jones: ‘‘ Some 
Problems in the Chemistry of Vitamin D.’’ 
Society of Chemical Industry 
London: 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1, 2.15 p.m. Joint meeting of 
the Microbiological Panel of the Food 
Group with the Society for Applied 
Bacteriology. ‘“‘The Hygiene of the 
Preparation and Service of Food.” 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Nottingham: Welbeck Hotel, 7 p.m. 
A. Thwaite: ‘‘ Maintenance of Hand- 
Operated Pulley Blocks.’’ 
Institute of Fuel 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 2 p.m. A. Ridings: ‘‘ Considera- 
tions Affecting Choice and Design of Boiler 
Plant.” 
Northampton Polytechnic 
London: St. John Street, E.C 1, 7 p.m. 
First of a course of lectures on “Modern 
Developments’ in Metal  Finishing,”’ 
arranged under the auspices of J. E. 
Garside, head of the department of applied 
chemistry. 

Institute of Physics 
Edinburgh: Heriot-Watt 
p.m. G, T. Winch: 
Light and Colour.’’ 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 
The Chemical Society 
Dundee: University College, 5 p.m 
R. P. Bell: ‘‘ Keto-Enol Equilibrium.”’ 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
London: Manson House, 26 Portland 


College, 7 
** The Measurement of 


Next Week’s Events 





Place, W.1, 7 p.m. F, W. Stoyle: ‘ Rela- 
tion of Paper and Ink in Printing.” 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
Manchester: Reynolds Hall, College of 
Technology, 6 p.m. F. G. Copland: 
‘Analysis of Lighting Problems in an 
Industrial Undertaking.” 
Institute of Physics 
London: University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, 6 p.m. Discussion, intro- 
duced by Col. H. T. Jessop: ‘‘ Compen- 
sator Methods of Measurement of Relative 
Retardation in Thin Sections of Photo- 
elastic Models.”’ 
The Pharmaceutical Society 
London: 17 Bloomsbury Square, WO. 
7.30 p.m. J. M. Rowson: ‘“ Genetics, 
Cultivation and Pharmacognosy.’ 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
ogee shy Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. Dr. J. E. Arnold: 
‘ Practical Value of Rheological Measure- 
ments to the Paint Technologist.”’ 
Institution of Works Managers 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. Miss Joan Woodward : 
*“Some Problems of the Physical and 
Psychological Environment of Work.’’ 
Sir John Cass Technical Institute 
London: Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C.3, 
6.30 p.m. J. B. Elks and B. A. Hems 
(first of series of eight lectures): ‘‘ Recent 
Developments in the Chemistry of Vit- 
mins and Analgesics.” 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14 
Institute of Physics and Institution of 
Metallurgists 
Birmingham: University. First of a 


series of 24 lectures to be given on Satur- 
day mornings, **Modern Views of the 
Solid State,’’ opening with an introduction 
to wave mechanics by F. R. N. Nabarro, 
followed by J. F. B. Randles on non- 
metallic solids and B, A. Bilby on metals 
and alloys. 





Raw Materials Directorates 

It is officially announced that the work 
of the mica, rubber and sundry materials 
directorates will be amalgamated from 
January 2, 1950. The remaining functions 
of the present separate directorates will be 
carried out from that date under the title 
of the Directorate of Sundry Materials. 
The address will continue to be Empire 
House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C.1, 
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Gasification Plant for Melbourne 

To purchase and erect a Lurgi brown 
coal gasification plant in South Mel- 
bourne, the Metropolitan Gas Company 
(Australia) is to receive £Al million as a 
loan from the Victorian Government. 
Gross capacity of the plant, which should 
be in operation towards the end of 1952, 
is to be 7.5 million cu. ft. of gas daily. 

New Excavators for Australian Coal 

The first of three giant walking ’ 
excavators, purchased from the U.S.A. by 
the Australian Coal Board, has arrived 
in Sydney, New South Wales. It is 
claimed to shift 12 cubic yards of over- 
burden a minute. In continuous operation 
over a 5-day week the machine is capable 
of removing 3.5 million cubic yards of 
overburden a year. 

Vegetable Oil Refining in Ceylon 

A scheme estimated to cost £550,000 for 
the refining and manufacture of vegetable 
oils has been approved by the Ceylon 
cabinet. It is hoped to produce a high 
yield of oil and oil cake from copra by 
solvent extraction. Oil is also to be 
extracted from mechanically expelled 
poonac which contains about six per cent 
oil, and the fatty acid used for conversion 
into glycerine and fatty alcohol. 


New Cellulose Acetate Cement 

A new liquid cement for bonding cellu- 
lose acetate, more efficient and less 
harzardous than acetone, has been de- 
veloped by the Schwartz Chemical Com- 
pany, Ine., New York City. ‘“‘ Acetate 
Cement ’”’ is said to be far less vola- 
tile than acetone, does not require a 
U.S. fire department permit, and can_be 
stored safely in unlimited quantities. The 
new mixture is reported to evaporate 
slowly enough to ensure good penetration 
and bond. 


New Rust Inhibitor 

A new rust inhibitor for light oil pro- 
ducts in pipe lines and static storage is 
offered in the U.S.A. by the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. A hydrocarbon-soluble, water 
insoluble, non-metallic organic material, 
the new product is Santolene C_ and is 
intended to be used in such products as 
petroleum, fuel oil and kerosene. It is 
effective at a dosage of 0.002 per cent by 
weight (0.75 gal. per 1000 barrels) with 
distilled water and 0.01 per cent with sea 
water. Concentrations up to 0.01 per cent 
have no undesirable effects on petroleum, 
kerosene and No. 2 fuel oil. 


“é 


Du Pont’s 5000 Patents 

The United States Patent Office reports 
that E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany has made 730 of its patents avail- 
able to other companies, The company 
now has about 5000 patents on the 
register of patents available for licensing 
or sale. 

Refinery Project in Australia 

Preliminary surveys have been made at 
Geelong, Victoria, by the Shell Company 
of Australia, Ltd., prior to the building of 
a refinery at an ‘estimated cost of £A1.5 
million. Crude oil from sterling areas will 
be refined to produce, principally, bitumen, 
fuel oil and lubricants. 


Swedish Brewery Technique 

Production of yeast containing excep- 
tionally large quantities of fat, from 
molasses and other sugar containing 
materials is reported to characterise the 
special yeast culture developed under 
Prof. H. Lundin at the Institute of Yeast 
Fermentation Science of Stockholm’s 
University of Technology. 

U.S. Bauxite Production 

Production of bauxite in the U.S. mines 
in the third quarter of 1949 totalled 
206,807 long tons (dried equivalent), com- 
pared with 291,604 tons in the second 
quarter. This, a decrease of 29 per cent, 
was the lowest output figure for any three- 
months’ period since the first quarter of 
1946. 

Cellulose Plant for Chile 

Negotiations between the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Chilean Corporacién de Fomento de 
la Produccién (the Industrial Development 
Corporation) for the grant of a loan of 
U.S. $7 million for the construction of a 
cellulose factory are said to be well- 
advanced. The building of a plant capable 
of supplying requirements of the country’s 
paper factories is expected to take two or 
three years. 

New Swedish Insulating Glass 

The first Swedish glass down may soon 
appear in the market, according to state- 
ments in the Swedish Press. Producers 
are the’ Billesholm-Héganiis concern, 
South Sweden, who have been manufac- 
turing glass wool for insulation purposes 
for the past 20 years. The new Swedish 
product is stated to be an advance on 
present European types. Glass down is 
stated to have very much better insulating 
properties than glass wool. 
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FREER EUROPEAN TRADE 
France Lifts Some Restrictions 


EMOVAL of import restrictions on 

many commodities was announced by 
the French Government last week, and an 
official list was published in the Journal 
Ojficiel. 

‘the exemptions, which will become 
effective before the end of the year, are 
in accordance with the OEEC decisions in 
November last to liberalise European 
trade, and follow the recent relaxations 
announced by the British Government 
(Tue CHemicaL AGE, 61, 868). 

The special list of products originating 
from Great Britain on which import 
quotas have been removed includes the 
following chemical commodities :— 


Fats and oils of fish and marine animals, whale oil 
(hydrogenated), sulphur, graphite (natural and artificial), 
barytes (sulphate of barium, etc.), barium peroxide, 
mica, refractory earths, bentonite (natural), nitrogen, 
arsenic, antimony, radioactive metals, rare-earth metals, 
hydrofluoric acid, non-metallic fluorides, sulphurous 
anhydride, arsenic acids, boric acids and anhydrides, 
other inorganic acids, etc., strontia, magnesium (pure), 
oxides of zine and oxides and hydroxides of cadmium 
and aluminium, aluminium (cast), oxides of manganese, 
iron, nickel and oxides and hydroxides of cobalt; tungsten 
trioxide, vanadium pentoxide, oxides of tin, copper, 
mercury and lead; fluorides and fluosilicate, chlorides, 
(with the exception of barium chloride) and oxychlorides, 
sodium chlorite, chlorates, perchlorates, bromide 
(bromates, iodides, ete.), hydrosulphites, hydrosulphates, 
sulphites, nitrites, nitrates (with the exception of nitrates 
of ammonium, sodium, calcium, potassium, other than 
for agricultural use), hydrophosphites, and phosphates, 
arsenites, arsenates, and antimonate, precipitates of 
ealcium carbonate, barium carbonate, magnesium ca- 
bonate; ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, silicates, borates, 
zineates, aluminates, manganite and manganates, 
molybdates, tungstates, vanadates, etc. 

Hydrocarbon (cyclanique), allyl alcohol, citronellol, 
linalool, rhodinol, methyl ethers, phenyl oxide, anethol, 
polyphenol ether oxides, aldehydes and their derivatives, 
quinones. 

Formic acid and acetic acid and their salts and esters, 
methyl acid, amyl and glycerine acetate, acetyl chloride, 
stearic acid, palmitic acid, trichloroacetic acid, mono- 
bromacetic acid, sulphuric esters, acyclic amines, indoles, 
pyridines, ete., diastase. 


Pharmaceutical products and products of wood 
distillation. 
Tannic acids, tannins, colouring matters, animal, 


vegetable and mineral with the exception of lithopone. 

Dyes (prepared), mastics and coatings not classified, 
colours (pigments), colours for ceramics. 

Essential oils and essences (with the 
jasmine oil). 

Chemical products prepared for photographic use. 

Chemical derivatives of rubber. 

Customs duties have, however, been re- 
imposed on a number of commodities, 
which include the following :— 

Alginates and their derivatives, chromates (except lead 
and zine), malic acid, chemical machinery (except 
rubber), machines and apparatus for testing, disinfectant 
preparations, insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, etc., 
phosphoric acid, peroxide of hydrogen, caustic soda and 
caustic soda lye, chrome oxides and hydroxides, cobalt 
oxides and hydroxides, barium chloride, sodium hypo- 
chlorite and potassium hypochlorite, ammonium nitrates, 
etc., phosphates, amino-acids, synthetic tanning products, 
lithopone. 


exception of 


LIMITING DIVIDENDS 
‘“No Prosperity without Profits ’’ 


HE failure of three principal federa- 

tions of commercial interests to offer 
resistance to the continued ‘* voluntary 
limitation of dividend payments has been 
castigated by Sir Ernest Benn, reviewing 
ihe situation which the country faces as 
it enters the mid-point of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

** We start 1950 sadder, wiser and much 
poorer,’’ writes Sir Ernest Benn i in a letter 
to the Daily Telegraph. ‘*‘ The dream of 
the Planners’ Paradise is passed and we 
wake to wholly new conditions. Our 
credit gone, our pound despised, the 
sellers’ market ended, American assistance 
irittered away, and our meagre rations 


scraped together by clumsy primitive 
barter.’’ 

Recalling that the General Council of 
the TUC had taken up the chorus, 


calling for lower profits and still higher 
taxes, Sir Ernest Benn observes: ‘ It is 
the bounden duty of these feder ations and 
associations, instead of pandering to the 
TUC, to proclaim from the housetops the 
faith that was in them, and tell our 
anxious people what they are yearning to 
hear. That there can be no prosperity 
without profits; that profits are the reward 
of good service and the proof of proper 
economy; that all new enterprise must 
spring from profits; that high wages, low 
prices and high profits are the trinity of 
sound economics; and that the only hope 
of survival is in the rehabilitation of an 
active business class, encouraged to lead 
us forward by the prospect of prizes com- 
mensurate with the personal risks and 
strains involved. Taxation at the higher 
levels must be so reduced as to leave the 
prizes within reach of the runners.”’ 





Limited Exemptions by Norway 


NORWAY’s extended list of commodities 
freed from import duty was also submitted 
to the OEEC last week. 

The list was divided into three groups— 
foodstuffs, 


raw materials, and processed 
goods. Of the foodstuffs, 50.4 per cent are 
freed, and 67.5 per cent of the raw 
materials, 


Among processed goods, however, Nor- 
way has been able to free only 44 per cent, 
instead of the 50 per cent stipulated by 
the OEEC Full reasons are given in a 


memorandum forwarded by the Norwegian 
Government to Paris. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 
CHEMICAL 


CROWN Co., Lrp., Lamber- 


hurst. (M., 7/1/50.) November 25, £2700 
further charge, to National Provincial 


Bank, Ltd.; charged on Stair House, Liam- 
berhurst, together with the block of flats 
& shops near thereto, and land forming 
part of Court Lodge, Lamberhurst. 
*£3300. December 28, 1948. 

Wa trer Preston, Lrp., Leeds, manufac- 
turing chemists. (M., 7/1/50.) Novem- 
ber 22, charge, to United Legal Collecting 
Society securing £2000 and any other 
moneys, etc.; charged on factory, land and 
buildings, known as Sydenham Works, 
Sydenham Street, Leeds. *Nil. Decem- 
ber 19, 1947. 

SiLverwoop CHEMICALS, Ltp., London, 
S.W. (M., 7/1/50.) November 29, mort- 
gage and charge, to National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due oz to 
become due to the bank; charged on lease- 
hold premises at Mandrell Road, Brixton, 
with plant, fixtures, ete., and a general 
charge. *Nil. December 31, 11948. 


Satisfaction 


InerTOL Co., Lrp., Hull, chemical manu- 
facturers, etc. (M.S., 7/1/50.)  Satisfac- 
tion, December 3, of mortgage registered 
September 15, 1947. 


Company News 


Change of Name 
The Czechoslovak Chemical Works (Lon- 
don), Ltd., is now known as Chemical Com- 
modities, Ltd., 35 Pont Street, London, 
$.W.1. Telephone: SLOane 0674/5. 


Evans Medical Supplies 
An interim dividend of 3 per cent, less 
tax (same) on the ordinary stock has been 
declared in respect of the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1949. 


Pest Control 
A dividend of 7} per cent on the ordin- 
ary stock for the nine months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, is announced by Pest Control, 
Ltd. The group profit, before tax, was 
£100,676, including £7095 recovered from 
provision made in 1948. 


New Registrations 


Bleep Products Company, Ltd. 

Private company. (476,436). Capital 
£100. Manufacturers of chemicals, miner- 
als, gases, etc. Directors: B. Shepherd, 
M. H. Egremont, and J. Egremont. Reg. 
office: 154 Stafford Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Wilfred E. Dale, Ltd. 

Private company. (476,551). Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers of chemicals, gases, 
ete. Directors: R. W. Stangroom, 
E. A. M. Gee. Reg. office: 27 Market 
Place, Andover, Hants. 

Granville Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Private company. (476,394). Capital 
£2000. To acquire the business of chemi- 
cal manufacturers heretofore carried on by 
Granville Chemical Co. Directors: G. E. 
Lord, and R, Lord, D. Williamson and L. 
Williamson. Reg. office: 15 Market 
Street, Keighley. 





Ceylon Copra Prices 


THE Government of Ceylon has revised 
its policy on the export of coconut 
products. The market does not revert to 
entirely free trade, but, it is believed, 
there will be no guaranteed prices to 
producers. (THe CHemicaL AGE, 61, 781.) 

The export of coconut products will, 
however, still be subject to licence and the 
Commodity Purchase Department will con- 
tinue to function, purchasing copra at its 
existing depots at prices prevailing in the 
market in Colombo. 

The new increased duties, per ton, are: 
Rs.150 for copra, Rs.243-75 for coconut oil, 
Duty on fresh coconuts is Rs.84 per 
thousand, 

The producer has, hitherto, been getting 
Rs.150 per candy for copra, and the price 
under the United Kingdom contract was 
£55 per ton. The free world price for 
sterling copra is about £80 a ton, 

The immediate effect of the new regula- 
tions is that coconut producers have been 
offered as much as Rs.240 per candy for 
copra by shippers. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


TOCK markets made a firm opening in 

the New Year, business in most sec- 
tions tending to improve, although British 
Funds were lower, owing to falling off in 
demand. The view prevailing in the City 
is that the General Election is likely to be 
held before the April Budget; and there is 
already talk of an advance in industrial 
shares on the possibility of a change of 
Government. 

Movements in the chemical and allied 
sections were mostly small. Imperial 
Chemical, after changing hands around 
43s., eased to 42s. 74d. Albright & Wilson 
were 29s. 6d., Monsanto 5ls., Fisons 
26s. 9d. and Boake Roberts 25s. 6d. Else- 
where, Amber Chemical 2s. shares were 
4s, 6d., F. W. Berk 18s. and Bowman 
Chemical 4s. shares again around 6s. 
Brotherton 10s. shares were 19s. 3d. and 
Pest Control 5s. shares changed hands 
around 8s. 6d. In other directions, L. B. 
Holliday 44 per cent preference were 
19s. 9d. and British Chemical & Biologicals 
4 per cent preference 18s. 6d. Laporte 
Chemicals 5s. shares changed hands 
around 9s. 44d. Dunlop Rubber eased to 
62s. 9d., Turner & Newall to 74s. 6d. and 
United Molasses to 41s. In general, these 
movements have not exceeded more than 
a few pence. Although competition is 
increasing, the prevailing market view 
forsees good prospects of chemical and 
allied companies maintaining their divi- 
dends in 1950. Yields on this basis are 
good in most cases. 

The recent statement by the FBI indi- 
cates that, even if there is a change of 
Government, the policy of restraint in 
dividend payments would be_ generally 
continued. Consequently, the City is not 
taking the view that any change in divi- 
dend. policy by leading industrial com- 
panies is in prospect during the current 
year. Nevertheless, it is assumed that a 
change of Government would bring reduc- 
tion in taxation and abolition of many 
controls. It is realised that interest rates 
are likely to trend upwards. 

Lever & Unilever have been more active 
around 44s. 3d., British Aluminium 
remained at 41s., British Oxygen were firm 
at 90s. 9d., with Amalgamated Metal at 
17s. 103d., and General Refractories 
28s. 13d. British Xylonite eased to 
58s. od. Otherwise, shares of companies 
connected with plastics have been steadier. 
British Industrial Plastics 2s. shares were 
steady at 4s. 9d., helped by the financial 
results. De La Rue changed hands around 


23s. 3d., and Kleeman 1s. shares were 8s. 
Borax Consolidated have been more active 
around 57s. 6d. 

Boots Drug were 50s. 3d., Beechams de- 
ferred 15s., and Sangers 24s. Iron and 
steels held firm, Dorman Long at 31s. 9d., 
United Steel 27s. 9d., and Stewarts & 
Lloyds 53s, 3d. Glaxo were active around 
46s. 9d. ‘‘ ex’’ the share bonus. The 4s. 
units of the Distillers Co. were 17s. 3d., 
and Associated Cement firm at 78s. 3d. 
Oils remained easier, perhaps in _recogni- 
tion of the possibility of lower oil prices. 
Shell eased further to 65s. 73d., and Anglo- 
Iranian to 6 bean 


Market his 


HE past week has witnessed the 

renewal of active trading conditions in 
the industrial chemicals market. A fair 
amount of new contract business has been 
placed and interest is by no means con- 
fined to any one section of the market. 
Export inquiry is again on a good scale 
and it is confidently expected that the 
recent increase in chemical exports will 
be maintained. The general price position 
continues steady and at the time of this 
report no further price changes have been 
notified. However, the undertone remains 
strong. There is little of interest to report 
about the coal tar products. The toluols 
and pyridines have been in fair request and 
there has also been a steady demand for 
creosote oil, but cresylic acid remains a 
dull market, 

MANCHESTER.—Trading conditions on the 
Manchester chemical market during the 
past week, although not yet back to 
normal, have been livelier than they have 
been since before the break for the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is likely to be several 
days yet, however, before the movement 
of supplies into actual consumption is on 
the pre-holiday scale and before new buy- 
ing gets into its stride. The undertone of 
the market is firm generally and, from the 
beginning of the present week, advances 
have been shown in the sulphides of soda, 
percarbonate of soda, and both blanc fixe 
and precipitated carbonate of barium. 


Giascow.—Apart from the 
acute shortage of xylol, no feature of 
interest has been observable in the 
Scottish chemical market, buying having 
been on a very small scale on account of 
the New Year holiday. The export 
market also is quiet. 


continued 
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When it comes to foodstuffs and beverages and beauty preparations, to 


mention only a few products, you can’t be too careful. So we’re campaigning 
on behalf of that amazing stuff called Active Carbon. It can remove unwanted 
flavours and odours. It can de-colourise or improve colour. It simplifies 
crystallisation. It cleans precious liquids and gases. In short, it can and does 


improve the quality and attractiveness of many products in everyday use. 





Anybody in the audience who wants to 


ut more about it should get in IFFE 
find o SUTCL 


touch with the Active Carbon specialists. 











SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIKE 
Telephone: Leigh 94. 
London Office: Godliman House, Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Cit) 2810 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 


Printed copies of specifications accepted will 


be obtainable, as soon as — arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
at 2s.each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Plasticising substances for resins.—Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Raffinage. May 31 
1945. 632,922. 

Stabilisation of polythionic acid and 
polythionate solutions.—Norsk Sulfo A/S. 
Jan. 2 1941. 682,927. 

Process for the preparation of a product 
suitable for use as a lubricant, an addition 
to a lubricant, or capable of being used in 
the preparation of a lubricant or an addi- 
tion to a lubricant.—N.V. De Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij, and M. Van 
Loon. April 12 1946. 632,990. 

Manufacture of cold-swelling starch pro- 
ducts and of solutions of such products. 
N.V. W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabrie- 
ken. June 18 1945. 682,785. 

Process for producing water-insoluble 
layers on substrata and the manufacture 
of preparations suitable therefor.—N.V. 
W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabrieken. 
Aug. 18 1944. 632,786. 

Pesticidal compositions.—B. F. Goodrich 
Co. July 31 1945. 682,848. 

Preparation of compounds derived from 
polynuclear organic acids and phenols.— 
Ward, Blenkinsop & Co., Ltd., and G. J. 
Pritchard. July 27 1946. 682,710. 

Manufacture and use of resinous anion- 
exchanger products.—Soc. |’Auxiliaire des 
Chemins de Fer et de |’Industrie. July 27 
1946. 632,936. 

Method of making a film of thermo- 
plastic material.—B. F, Goodrich Co. Dec. 
8 1943. 632,995. 

Process for the production of a deriva- 
tive of benzotetronic acid.—Spojene 
Farmaceuticke Zavody, Narodni Podnik. 
Nov. 6 1945. 682,801. 

Production of interpolyamides.—J. G. N. 
Drewitt, and G. F. Harding. Dec. 16 
1946. 632,997. 

Manufacture of diazo-dyestuffs of the 
pyrazolone series.—J. R. Geigy A.G. Dec. 
27 1945. 682,944. 

Heat-resisting alloys and articles made 
from them.—Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. . Jan. 
17 1947. 682,712. 

Acrylonitrile and the production thereof. 
—American Cyanamid Co. March 19 1946, 
633,001. 

Polysiloxanes.—British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co., Ltd. March 21 1946. 632,954. 





Starch conversion process.—H. R. Blatt- 
mann, A. H. Blattmann, and M. H. Tes- 
dorpf, [trading as Blattmann & Co.]. 
March 31 1947. 633,003. 

Synthesis of hydrocarbons and catalysts 
therefor.—J. C. Arnold. (Standard Oil 
Development Co.). April 18 1947. 632,961. 

Process for the treatment of complex 
lithium compounds.—G. & W. H. Corson, 
Inc. April 30 1946. 633,008. 


Production of organic compounds by 
chemical transformations of methane or its 
sulphonated and/or oxygenated deriva- 
tives.—Houdry Process Corporation. 
May 31 1946. 682,820. 

Process for the production of substi- 
tuted thiophanes.—Haco-Ges. A.G. May 
& 1946. 632,521. 

Production of organohalosilanes.—Dow 
Corning Corporation. June 6 1946. 
632,824. 

Synthetic rubber-resin compositions.— 
United States Rubber Co. Oct. 19 1946. 
632,722. 

_ Manufacture of pyrazolones substituted 
in the 3-position.—Ciba, Ltd. July 30 1946. 
632,832. 

Processes for pelleting carbon black.— 
Columbian Carbon Co. Aug. 81 1946. 
633,019. 

Ammonium nitrate compositions.-—I.C.1., 
Ltd., and J. Whetstone. Sept. 1 1947. 
632,754. 

Plastic compositions.—I.C.I., Ltd., and 
H. G. Reid. Sept. 8 1947. 632.757. 

Process for the manufacture of 4-amino- 
benzimidazole.—Roche Products, Ltd. 
(F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co. A.G.) Sept. 
23 1947. 632,764. 

Preparation of compounds derived from 
polynuclear organic acids and phenols.— 
Ward, Blenkinsop & Co., Ltd., and G. J. 
Pritchard. July 27 1946. 632,773. 


Partial oxidation of hydrocarbons in the 
vapour phase.—M. W. Kellogg Co. April 
23 1942. 633,334. 

Bituminous material.—E. P. Newton. 
(International Bitumen Emulsions Cor- 
poration). Aug. 8 1945. 633,335. 

Fluid composition for cleaning the sur- 
faces of metals and other relatively hard 
materials—G. W. Gregg. Oct. 4 1945. 
633,059. 
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Process for the oxidation of vaporisable 
organic materials.—C. Arnold. (Standard 
Oil Development Co.). March 19 1946. 
633,128. 

Liberation of atomic energy.—Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. May 
1 1940. 633,339. 

Manufacture of dry starch preparations 
soluble in cold water.—N.V. W. A. Schol- 
ten’s Chemische Fabriken. Nov. 23 1944. 
633,342. 

Process of purifying glycerine contain- 
ing ionisable impurities.—American Cyan- 
amid Co. Sept, 15 1945. 633,343. 
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Processes in which an alpha, beta-un- 
saturated ketone is caused to act upon 
another material under conditions such 
that inversion of the alpha, beta-unsatur- 
ated ketone is a competing reaction.— 
Koppers Co., Inc. June 4 1946. 633,353. 

Vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone 
acridone series.—General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. Sept. 20 1945. 633,132. 

Stabilising fats, fatty acids and fatty 
acid esters.—Severoceske Tukove Zavody 
(Drive Jiri Schicht), Narodni Podnik. 
July 17 1944. 633,084, 





ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 


eS? PE 


Bought, Sold or Exchanged 
THE ELECTRO-POWER SERVICE CO. 


15-17 HOWARD ROAD, LEYTONSTONE, E.1/ 
Phone: MARYLAND 2788 























Ss. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
Barrel & Drum vchenin | 


STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US | 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


Suitable for all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: | 
|” LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, €.10 | 
__Tel: Leytonstone (3852 




















PURE and 
HYDROFLUORIC AGID | secu 


PURE 





Redistilled hydrofluoric acid is in 
regular production by B.D.H. on a 
scale adequate to meet all current 
demands. Orders can be accepted 
for the immediate delivery of pure 
and specially pure grades for in- 


dustrial and scientific purposes. 





Pure neutral and acid fluorides can also 
be supplied promptly in bulk. 
Nickel fluoride 


Ammonium bifluoride Potassium fluoride 


Ammonium fluoride 
Magnesium fluoride Sodium fluoride 


Manganese fluoride Strontium fluoride 


Please ask for list of the B.D.H. Fine 
Chemicals available in quantity for special- 


ised industrial use. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 


Telephone: Povle 962 


POOLE DORSET 


Telegrams: Tetradome Poole 
HA/LChem/1 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 





SITUATIONS VACANT | 





Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 

peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
papery ha profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Pee 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 

FIVE ‘* MACNAB ”’ PASSES 
and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success ”— 
free—containing the worid’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the ay ee of | the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the is for emp ted from the provisions 
of that order 


(THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS give notice of 
a competition under Normal Regulations for pension- 
able appointment to the ASSISTANT (SCIENTIFIC) 
CLASS (BASIC GRADE). 

Candidates must be at least 17} and under 26 years 
of age on Ist January, 1950, with extension for regular 
service in H.M. Forces, but other candidates over 26 
with specialised experience may be admitted. 

All candidates must produce evidence of having 
reached a prescribed standard of education, particularly 
in a science subject and of thorough experience in the 
duties of the class gained bv service in a Government 
Department or other civilian scientific establishment or 
in technical branches of the Forces, covering a minimum 
of two years in one of the following groups of scientific 
subjects :— 

(i) Engineering and physical sciences. 

(ii) Chemistry, Bio-chemistry, and metallurgy. 

(iii) Biological sciences. 

(iv) General (including geology, meteorology, general 
work ranging over two or more groups (i) to (iii) 
and highly skilled work in laboratory crafts such 
as glass-blowing). 

Salary according to age up to 25—Men £195 (at 
18) to £300 (at 25)—£380; Women, £195.(at 18) to 
£270 (at 25)—£ £320. A little less outside London. 
Opportunities for promotion. 

Further particulars and application forms from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch,, 
7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London 
W.1. Completed application forms must be returned 
by 3lst March, 1950 (for candidates in the United 
Kingdom) or 10th May, 1950 (for candidates overseas). 
5246/150. 











ASSISTANT ENGINEER required for work in the 

Services Department of a large chemical and metal- 
lurgical works near London. Must be able to deal 
efficiently with problems on fluid distribution, process 
heating, ‘and have some knowle dge of chemical engine er- 
ing. Age 23-25. Box No. C.A. 2887, THE CHEMICAL AGE 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY invites applications for 
the following appointments in the Division of Atomic 
Energy (Production) at Springfields Factory, Nr. Preston, 
Lancs., and Windscale Works, Sellafield, Cumberland. 

PLANT CHEMISTS to undertake supervisory duties in 
connection with the operation of a large chemical plant. 
Applicants should either have an Honours Degree in 
Chemistry or Chemical Engineering; Associateship of 
the Royal Institute of Chemistry, together with at least 
three years industrial experience, or Corporate Member- 
ship of the Institution of Chemical Engineers. 

Salary for the above posts will be assessed (if under 
30) according to age and qualifications on the scale 
£330-£570 p.a. and (if over 30) according to experience 
and qualifications, within the range £570-£720 p.a. 

Candidates will normally be confined to natural born 
British subjects born within the United Kingdom or 
one of the self-governing dominions, of parents similarly 
born. Applications should be addressed to Admin. 
Branch D. At. En. (p), Risley, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Ri. 8064-20. 

16.12.49. 1G. 


"THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS announce an 
Open Competition to be held in 1950 for recruitment 
under Normal Regulations of approximately 12 pension- 
able appointments as ASSISTANT FUEL ENGINEER 
(male) under the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Appoint- 
ments will be filled by competitive interview. 

Candidates must be at least 25 and under 35 years of 
age on Ist March, 1950, with extension for regular 
service in H.M. Forces, and, up to two years, for other 
service in H.M. Forces or for compulsory national 
service under the National Service Acts. 

Every candidate must satisfy one of the following 
requirements : (a) Have obtained Corporate Membership 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers or the 
Institute of Fuel by examination, or (b) have a University 
Degree, or other examination passes required by the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers or Institute of Fuel 
for exemption from sections A and B of their respective 
examinations for Associate membership, (c) Have 
obtained Corporate Membership of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, or (d) have Graduate Membership 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers. Candidates 
must also have industrial experience in the use of Fuel 
and Power and practical knowledge in one or more of 
the following subjects: (1) The transmission and use 
of steam for power, and process or heating purposes ; 
(2) the combustion and properties of British coals and 
other fuels ; (3) producer gas practice and its application 
to metallurgical furnaces ; (4) the design and operation 
of boilers, furnaces and ancillary equipment ; (5) heating 
and ventilation practice and the domestic uses of fuel. 
Candidates qualified under (b) or (d) above will be 
appointed subject to their obtaining Corporate Member- 
ship of their respective Institutions before completion of 
the probationary period. 

Inclusive London salary scale, £475 x £25—£750. 
Starting pay is linked to age 25 with addition of one 
increment for each complete year of age above 25 subject 
to a maximum of £600. Rates rather less in the provinces. 

Further particulars and application forms from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 2890. Completed application 
forms must be returned by 26th January, 1950. 
5172/200. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


FOR SALE 





APPLICATIONS are invited from QUALIFIED 
ENGINEERS, B.Sc. or A.M.I.Mech.E. for important 
chemical works, Manchester area. Applicants should 
not be over 40 years of age and have experience in 
Maintenance, Chemical Plant erection and Design. 
Position offered is permanent and progressive. Only 
men of proved ability need apply. Address in first 
instance with particulars of qualifications, experience 
in detail and salary expected. Box No. C.A. 2886, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


IGHLY capable CHEMIST required with knowledge 

of LATEX products. Full particulars to Box No. C.A. 
_ THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street London, 
E.C.4. 





SITUATION WANTED 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, B.Sc., age 33, eleven years 
in Petroleum, Gas and Allied Industries, experience 
in Laboratories, Plant Operation (7 years) and Plant 
Design, seeks employment, preferably in managerial 
capacity, alternatively on research work for plant 
development. Box No. C.A. 2884, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


_FOR ‘SALE _ 


ROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle supply. 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 2} in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.). 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LTD 
Yate Bristol, England. 
Chipping Sodbury 3311. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


ISINFECTORS 
2—5 ft. diam. by 8 ft. long, jacketed. 
1—4 ft. diam. by 7 7 ft. long, jacketed. 
6—3 ft. diam. by 7 ft., fitted coils. 
2—50 in. diam. by 7 ft., jacketed. 
Fitted double doors. 
Condition as new. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14. 


GUNMETAL and ALLOY BRONZE RUTS and BOLTS. 
3/16 in. to }? in. Deck Bolts and Hexagon Bolts, ete 
Keen prices Newman Staff & Co., Ltd., Dome 
Buildings, Richmond, Surrey. 


Two BRAND NEW MORTON R.B.3, DUPLEX 

INTERNAL MIXERS, 25 gallons capacity, double 
“Z” blades, two speeds, inbuilt 400 volt, 3 phase, 50 
cycle motor and starter. In London. Immediate from 
stock. Box No. C.A. 2889, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


600 


PROCESS PLANT 


beet ROTARY VACUUM PUMP by GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO. of Ratcliffe. Size, AV.110G. 
Cap., 1,126 cu. ft. per min. at 23 in. vacuum. Machine 


No. 1357. Direct coupled by flexible coupling to a 
45 b.h.p. motor by Laurence Scott, 400/3/50, 585 


r.p.m., with A.E.C. starter and isolator, automatic 
control panel giving visual indication. Unit complete 
with Foxborough control valve, gauges and connecting 
piping. 

COMPLETE DISTILLED WATER PLANT, comprising 
six steam-heated Manesty stills, type No. 4, cap. 
50 gal. per hr. each; one automatic loading tank ; 
two direct motor-driven rotary pumps; _ vertical 
pressure storage tank of welded construction, suitable 
lagged, approx. 11 ft. deep by 5 ft. 6 in. diam., with 
raised manhole 2 ft. diam., with eighteen 1 in. ‘diam. 
swing bolts for securing. Unit complete with all 
connecting piping, valve , etc. 

M.S. ROTARY DRIER, drum 25ft.x 5 ft. I.D., with short 
screen at discharge end, fitted internally M.S. channel 
flights and two roller paths running in tandem rollers. 
Drive through girth wheel and pinion with counter- 
shaft and fast and loose pulleys. Heating by 
multi-bank gilled tubes. 

TWO 100-BARREL CAP. M.S. GLASS-LINED TANKS, 
each 9 ft. diam. by 10 ft. high by @ in. plate, in four 
flanged bolted sections with dished bottom and domed 
top. Large manhole in bottom side, bottom centre 
outlet. 

Twelve 80-BARREL CAP. M.S. GLASS-LINED TANKS, 
7 ft. 6 in. diam. by 10 ft. high by % in. plate, bolted 
sections with dished bottom and domed top. Large 
manhole in bottom side, bottom centre outlet. 

HORIZONTAL MIXER by KRUPP, 5 ft. by 5 ft. diam. 
by 5 ft. deep, fitted double “ Z” mixing arms and 
having pump discharge, motorised 400/3/50. 

VERTICAL MIXER by BRIERLEY, COLLIER AND 
HARTLEY, fitted stainless steel steam-jacketed pan 
18 in. diam. by 10 in. deep, steam W.P., 15 lb. per 
sq. in., arranged with stainless steel spiral agitators, 
belt drive. 

12 TROUGH MIXERS, by HOISTING APPLIANCES, 
with M.S. trough 14 in. diam. by 14 in. by 18 in. deep, 
fitted gate-type agitators, motorised 400/3/50, and 
fitted hand-tilting hinged cover. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10, 
Tel. Elgar 7222/7 and 
STANNINGLEY, NR. LEEDS. 

Tel. Pudsey 2241. 


CHEMICAL PLANT FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 

30 First-class PRESSURE OF VACUUM VESSELS, 
5 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft., dished ends, with manholes, 
inlet and outlets ; suitable for 75 Ib. w.p. 

HORIZONTAL DITTO, 5 ft. 7 in. diam. by about 
8 ft. 6 in. long, dished ends, suitable for 75 Ib. 
w.p., with manholes, inlets and outlets. 

6 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 9 in. diam. ALUMINIUM OPEN-TOP 
TAN 


KS. 
5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. diam. ENCLOSED ALUMINIUM 


TANKS. 
20 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. COPPER OPEN-TOP, 

1,330 gallons. 

IWEL STEAM-DRIVEN EXTRACTOR, 60 lb. pressure. 

Also in stock STEAM BOILERS of all descriptions, 
AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, REDUCTION 
GEARS, PIPES, CAST-IRON AND JACKETED 
STEAM PANS, etc 

Send all your inquiries to 


FRED WATKINS, COLEFORD, GLOS. 
*Phone Coleford 2271/2. 
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FOR SALE 





VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


No. 200 OE nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U ”-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 
No. 201 One DITTO. 
No. 202 One DITTO. 
No. 203 One DITTO. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 

No. 205 One larger WERNER-TYPE MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, by Dobson & Barlow, with 
C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the double 
“U” type, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. 
deep, with a jacketed bottom and sides to within 
about 12 in. of top, and fitted with double 
“7%” type agitators, counterbalanced cover, 
machine-cut gears at each side, steel back- 
frame with counterbalancing weights and self- 
contained belt-driven tipping gear and main 
triple fast and loose belt pulleys 30 in. diam. by 
64 in. face, with belt fork. Approximate overall 
sizes, 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide by 10 ft. high. 


No. 206 ~~ 7 of the same pattern, by DOBSON 


No. 207 One DITTO « of the same pattern, by DOBSON 
& BARLOW. 

No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 

a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 

double “‘ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 

by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 

arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 

gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 

weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 

3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 

One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U”’-SHAPED MIXER, 

steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 

long by 3 ft. wide by 3ft. 3 in. deep, with 

horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 

arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 

mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 

pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 

loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 

type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 

two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 

end to end. 

No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

No. 212 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

No. 213 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

No. 214 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

These six “‘ U’’-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
ee about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 
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Further details and prices upon application. 
RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS HULL. 


Write 


First CLASS BROADBENT PLOUGHING CENTRI- 

FUGE, 48 in. mild steel basket on angle, driven by 
15 h.p. 400 volt, 3 phase, 50 cycle, 960 r.p.m. Flames 
proof motor ; immediate delivery. Box No. C.A. 


2888, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 


E.C.4, 


WOODEN KEGS 
(CLEAN, DRY, AND AS NEW) 
E-MADE and_ supplied to suit customers’ 
requirements for Home or Export packing of Dry- 


goods, Powders, Foodstuifs, Lump and Paste Chemicals, 
ete. 


PROMPT AND REGULAR SUPPLIES OF ALL SIZES 
FROM 17I1N. BY 10IN. UP TO 224 IN. BY 17 IN. 


Light in weight, inexpensive, but 
container. Deliveries to all parts. 
samples from : 


a sound and secure 
Full particulars and 


JAMES GREIG LIMITED, 
COOPERS, 
VIRGIL STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 5. 


YDROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. All types 
available for early delivery. Your enquiries are 
invited. J. W. Towers & Co., Ltd., Widnes, Lancs. 


ONE PELLETING MACHINE, Thompson «& Capper: 
1} in. pellet, fast and loose pulley drive. Good con- 
dition. £100. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14. 


]—MILD STEEL VACUUM DRYING OVEN, having 
hinged bolted door at each end with sight and 
light glass, heavily ribbed externally and con- 
taining ten steam heated shelves, 48 in. by 48 in. 
at 2} in. centres, with copper expansion feed 
connections to supply and drain headers: 2 in. 
Vacuum Pipe, 1 in. steam inlet, vacuum gauge 

and 4 in. condensate run-off. 

—VERTICAL TUBULAR CONDENSERS, having cast 
iron outer casing containing 22 by 1 in. mild 
steel tubes, 60 in long expande d into tube plates : 
2hin. vapour inlet in topheader and vacuum dis- 
tillate receiver at the bottom having sight and 
light glass and run-off connection. 

REED BROS. (ENGINEERING) LTD. 

REPLANT sta CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, 

NDON, E.14 
Te East 4081/5. 


30 x TANKS. 20 absolutely first-class 309 

Horizontal WELDED STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS for sale. All with usual manholes and fittings 
and some fitted with heating coils for crude oil. 


WILLIAM R. SELWOOD, eee S FORD, HANTS. 
"PHONE 2275. 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
4 in. ‘‘ BROADBENT ”’ ELECTRIC UNDERDRIVEN 
HYDRO, 400/3/50. 

30 GALL. STAINLESS STEEL JACKETED PAN, also 
W.S. & C.I. Jacketed Pans, 10—-5,000 gallons. 

TWIN ‘‘Z”’ BLADE MIXER, 30 in. by 28 in. by 22 in., 
Tinned Pan. 

mee: SIZE —— PRESS, 4 plates, 3 frames, 
7% in. : 5/16 

B.D. DOUBLE ‘SCREEN SIFTER by “ Booth’ 
54 in. long. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES 


* 18 in. by 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198 
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AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON : I M P Oo R T E R S 

(Established 1855). and 

mere | ANUOURTEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND EXPORTERS 


























Drvy- MACHINERY 
icals, York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. Specialising te 
Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. INDUSTRIAL and FINE CHEMICALS, 
IZES | 
_— DRUGS, SOLVENTS, PLASTICS, 
PERSONAL +s and all materials for manu- 
ecure —< : : ; 
sand | JR. F. J. HENDEL late of Totton, Southampton, facturing industries through- 
please contact VIKING PAPER COMPANY LTD., out Australia and New 
56, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: City 7676. 
Zealand. 
, OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 
ypes 167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. & COMPANY LIMITED 
= : , Head Office: 26/30 Clarence St., 
ancs. GBINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of Sydney, N.S.W 
j materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier y' Jo sNewe We . 
yper- — vane SF oe ae a aa, _ Branches at: Melbourne, Adelaide, 
illers, Fenton, Staffordshire. elegrams : enmill, . * 
_ Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- Perth, Brisbane, Australia, 


and Wellington, N.Z. 
Cable Address: “Swift, Sydney.” 


Trent (2 lines). 











RINDING of every description of chemical and 
Girther materials for the trade with improved mills.— Bankers: Bank of New South 
ving Tros. HitL-Jones, Lrv., “ Invicta” Mills, Bow Common ‘ 
ve Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, Wales, Sydney and London 
con- London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 
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Extracting 600,000 
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nl CALI) 7 eee —B.T.U.s per hour, 


LINES Mean Temperature 


difference 6°5° F. 


THE spray cooling installation here 
shown is made up from PYREX 
Brand standard Glass Pipes and 
return bends, and is extracting 
600,000 B.T.U.s per hour with only 
6°5°F. mean temperature difference, 
from weak Hydrochloric Acid. 
Although our customers’ staff had 
no previous experience of handling 
PYREX Brand Pipe Lines, they 
erected the whole of this complex 
installation without one breakage. 
Further, no glass pipe replacements 
: have been found necessary during 
er Eee : the first nine months of use. 
renee pone Let our technicians advise you how 
SPR AY ( 0 LE PAS PYREX Brand Glass Pipe Lines can 
\ be adapted to your particular needs. 


iene rr Write for catalogue and full details. 
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Os. Made by P9OA 
Mm, JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD., Dept. 28, Wear Glass Works, SUNDERLAND. 
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TANKS, PANS, TOWERS, 
PUMPS, ETC. 


Built in Tantiron, Lead, Keebush and 
non-ferrous metals. 


i €MMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 











sonia anRER ERE a ee 
Telephone: Telegraphic 
Clerkenwell dames: 
2.08 ** Gasthermo,”’ 
ith, lo 
The mark of Smi London 
precision ana s BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. THROUGHOUT 


If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.|I 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 

















The Laboratory 


Granulator 
Also: Dry Type Granulators, 
Reciprocating Granulators, 
Filling and Packing Machines 


J. G. JACKSON AND 
CROCKATT LTD. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, NITSHILL ROAD, 








THORNLIEBANK, GLASGOW. Tel: Giffnock 39! 
\ Telegrams : ‘‘ JAKCRO, Thornliebank.” ,. 








JOHN KILNER & SONS (192) LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Calder Vale Glass Works, Wakefield, Yorks. 


PHONE: WAKEFIELD 2042 GRAMS: GLASS, WAKEFIELD 





Carboys + Demijohns 


SPECIALISTS IN 











BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
*Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
*Grams : Belting, Burslem 

















HANDS WANTED! 
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w HAT kind of hands? Skilled pee oe 
ple hands—above all, healthy gro 4 
pen watch on those _rgeag n 
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orge ere yon pr lost to gegen 
wh me Rosalex barrier preparation 4 . 
pe ont never endangered by derma >< 
poy f dermatitis, which can be @ : 
perso is simple to apply, an 


technical representative is ~ 
Write to Rozalex Ltd., 
Manchester 2. 


APPLY ROZALEX 
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{1 EAR te 


The FLOOR of AGES 
RESISTS: 


ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


oo by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And “—*. so. 

oy practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 

of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 


If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 
can solve YOUR problem, simply write orsphone our 


Technical Dept. 
TANK LININGS 
tormaldehyde 


Bolton & Hayes 
are specialists in storage tanks, and 
linings for bleach- acid and alkali 


ing cisterns, vats, etc. 


Botton & Hayes LTp. 


VIKING HOUSE ~ 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 


RAST SO Fe 
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tim s.Aaiuisze SPRAYING 
FOUR OAKS macnines 
for ! G 
The “*FOUR OAKS”’ way of § 
— and easy Limewashing, 


olourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 


a5 







BRIDGEWATER 
PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 


All Prices are ‘ 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail-/ 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 
ceived. “we 


Sole Manufacturers 3 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
“* Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks. 














NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 
53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH  _ 
LONDON, S.E.10. 


PL: 2429 


wick 














Pad 


t finish. / 


Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 

Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 


/ bd “a d, i© 


The Houchin ‘ high angle’ principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

1. Greatly improved products, 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. : 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14, 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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KESTNER Laboratory 
and Pilot Plant EQUIPMENT 


THE KESTNER LABORATORY STIRRER 
is a remarkably efficient apparatus indispensable 
to every laboratory for stirring, mixing and 
agitation, operated from electric light supply, 
direct drive without gears, with variable speed 
control, silent in operation and enclosed type 
non-metallic switch. Suitable for attaching to 
standard laboratory retort stand and clamp, or 
independent support. Write for Leaflet 233b. 


THE KESTNER LABORATORY EVAP- 
ORATOR has all the unique features of the 
full-size Kestner Patent Multi-Circulation Evap- 
orator. This small Evaporator is so arranged 
that it may be used as a single, double or triple 
circulating unit, making it particularly suitable 
for experimental work. Write for Leaflet 259. 


We also have available a comprehensive range 
of laboratory size film driers,fractionating stills, 
vacuum ovens, Infra Red apparatus ideally suited 
to pilot plant, investigation and. for educational 
purposes. 


THE KESTNER LABORATORY SPRAY 
DRIER produces a dry powdered product of 
uniform texture in one operation from solu- 
tions or suspensions. It is specially arranged 
for easy cleaning and is suitable for handling a 
wide range of products. Each unit is complete 
with heater, fan, dust collector, driving motor, 
and all necessary equipment. Write for Spray 
Drier Leaflet 264. 


KESTNER’S 


Chemical Engineers, 5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 











Write for list CA 150 


THE ‘PASCALL ENGINEERING CO., 





LTD, 


For efficient mixing it is 
essential that the materials 
are evenly distributed through- 
out the mass. Pascall Mixers 
produce this result quickly 
and economically. 


They have many features of 
interest such as removable 
agitators, self-emptying 
troughs, safety devices, etc. 
Eight sizes available with 
trough capacities between 2 
cu. ft. and 82 cu. ft. 


114 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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